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A WEEK OF THE WORLD 


LORD GREY DISCUSSES THE LEAGUE 


Viscount Grey recently addressed 
the Council of League of Nations 
Union, of which he is president, upon 
the progress of the League. After stat- 
ing that its most solid contributions so 
far were the industrial conferences in 
Washington last autumn and the pros- 
pective adjudication of the Aaland 
Island controversy, he said that Europe 
was still in great danger on account of 
the continuance of a policy of adven- 
ture and interference in the affairs of 
other nations, particularly of Russia. 
Referring more specifically to’ that 
country and Germany, he observed: 


The League could not realize its ideals with 
the three great countries standing permanently 
outside —America, Germany, and Russia. But, 
in spite of the attitude of the United States, he 
believed that when the League wanted her help 
she would get it. With regard to Germany, it 
had been his hope that a few months ago, at the 
first meeting of the Assembly of the League there 
might have been passed a resolution that Ger- 
many might be invited to become a member. 
They had now to look at the question in the light 
of what happened at the Spa Conference. His 
impression had been an unfavorable one. The 
proceedings had been opened by Germany first 
of all having to admit that she was enormously 
behindhand in fulfilling the Treaty stipulations 
as regards disarmament. 

Some people held that the Treaty of Versailles 
Was onerous in some respects and ought to be 
revised on the points of coal and reparation. It 


had to be remembered that the country which 
suffered most in devastation of territory during 
the war was France, and that the burden of that 
revision would fall more on France than on any 
other country with regard to coal. He did not 
wish this country to have it laid to her charge 
that she was willing to be generous at other 
people’s expense. He was sorry to say the im- 
pression produced by the Spa Conference was 
that, instead of the Allies getting Germany to 
demonstrate that she was doing her utmost to 
fulfil the Treaty, her attitude gave the impres- 
sion that she was exploring possible weak 
points in the agreement of the Allies, exploiting 
those points and finding how little of the Treaty 
she need fulfil. Therefore, it would have to be a 
condition of Germany’s admission to the League 
that she was satisfying us that she was fulfilling 
the provisions of the Treaty. 


GERMANY’S ECONOMIC PESSIMISM 


VossIsCcHE ZEITUNG reports that un- 
employment is rapidly increasing in 
Germany: 

It is extending to every field of industry. For 
several weeks nearly all the operatives in the shoe 
factories have been idle, though some establish- 
ments have been induced to resume under pres- 
sure from the government. Automobile manu- 
facturers have curtailed operations and face a 
complete shut-down. Even locomotive works 
are no longer fully employed and have _short- 
ened their hours of work. Machine shops and 
textile mills are discharging hands and shutting 
down. Similar reports are arriving from the 
Siegerland hardware makers. Reductions of 
staffs are taking place constantly in commercial 
houses and subsidiary undertakings and are 
likely to assume more serious proportions as 
soon as the holidays are over. 
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Vorwarts states that the market for 
textile products has reversed itself 
during the past three months. Up to 
April, clothing manufacturers and mer- 
chants bought up eagerly anything that 
was offered, frequently volunteering to 
pay a premium above prices asked for 
immediate deliveries. Since then sales 
have practically ceased and no goods 
can be moved except at prices below 
the cost of production. Many orders 
are being canceled, especially by do- 
mestic purchasers. Operatives are 
being discharged daily. Even estab- 
lishments having raw materials cannot 
get ready cash to pay wages. Banks 
apparently are given credit only 
against raw materials, and manufac- 
turers have no reserve capital to meet 
the current expenses incurred in con- 
verting these materials into finished 
goods and in marketing them. Exports 
are stopped by heavy taxes. 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung also 
comments that the economic crisis 
which is slowly spreading over the 
whole world is already being keenly 
felt in Germany. Unemployment is 
increasing at a constantly accelerated 
rate. This paper quotes figures show- 
ing the growthof unemployment in dif- 
ferent cities and the rapid rise in sums 
paid for the relief of the unemployed. 

Frankfirter Zeitung, for July 6, 
prints a summary of the memorandum 
submitted to the Allies by the German 
representatives at Spa, in which, after 
remarking that Germany’s national 
wealth, estimated at 220,000,000,000 
marks in gold before the war, had been 
greatly reduced by the loss of colonies, 
of foreign investments, of shipping, of 
population, of ceded territories, and by 
war waste, estimates that the country’s 
unfavorable trade balance due to an 
excess of imports of food and raw ma- 
terials over exports, will be 50,000,000,- 
000 marks per annum for some years 
to come. 
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If the entire financial burden of the Peace 
Treaty be assumed at only 60,000,000,000 marks 
gold, then the share of each household of four 
persons would be about 40,000 marks, which, at 
six per cent, is equivalent to 2400 marks gold a 
year. Since existing taxes already require 30,- 
000,000,000 marks a year, a household of four 
would have to contribute annually 4400 marks. 
Yet, in the year 1918, 81.21 per cent of the 
Prussian tax payers had incomes of less than 
3000 marks. Under present conditions any 
further increase in government expenses can be 
met only through the further increase of the float- 
ing debt. 

The shattering of the German financial struc- 
ture is the natural result of the war and its out- 
come. In this respect, Germany’s financial posi- 
tion is not fundamentally different from that of 
other countries, the underlying difference being 
merely that, as a result of the Treaty of Peace, 
Germany is not free to choose the ways and 
means toward her economic reconstruction and 
financial salvation. Without freedom of eco 
nomic action and without economic codperation 
with other nations, Germany can neither rebuild 
her economic life, nor reorganize her finances. 
Without a reorganization of her finances, there is 
no possibility of a punctual performance of her 
obligations. If Germany is granted economic 
freedom, then it is to be hoped that the German 
people, with their traditional industry, will 
make every effort toward the rehabilitation of 
the nation’s economic life. 


On the other hand, responsible 
writers who have recently visited Ger- 
many — like the well-known American 
journalist, Herbert Kaufman, whose 
letter to the London Times we print in 
this issue—represent the situation as 
much less discouraging than these ten- 
dencious reports would indicate. 


PRESIDENT MASARYK ON THE 
CZECHS 
A CORRESPONDENT of Nation Belge, 
reporting a recent interview with Presi- 
dent Masaryk at Prague, quotes the 
latter as saying: 


The Czechs are Slavs. Their natural tempera 
ment impels them to love whatever comes from 
their brother Slavs and to hate whatever comes 
from Germany. This explains why the common 
people instinctively dislike the teachings of 
Karl Marx, but have shown a vague and un- 
reasoning sympathy for Bolshevism. The latter 
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sentiment was due to lack of reflection. To-day 
the situation is changing. Our people are facing 
practical problems and are learning more about 
Russian conditions. The feeling against 
Bolshevism is growing. The more they know of 
that movement the less they like it. Further- 
more, Bolshevism is a plague which afflicts 
ignorant nations. The Czech people, who num- 
ber practically no illiterates, are not exposed to 
its infection. 

However, social reforms are most urgent. 
We have already effected some. Our miners now 
share the profits of the companies for which they 
work, and we intend to extend this legislation to 
other industries. The land question, caused by 
the existence of vast private estates as large as 
counties, is being settled by public purchases of 
these domains. We have made it illegal for any 
owner to possess more than 1250 acres. Private 
estates in excess of this area are subdivided and 
allotted to the peasants. 


A POLITICAL DEBATE IN FRANCE 


A DEBATE regarding war and post- 
war policy is engaging the attention of 
the French public. Two leading figures 
in this controversy are M. Aristide 
Briand, who is manceuvering for an 
eventual return to power, and M. 
André Tardieu, who has become the 
champion of the Clemenceau era since 
‘the Tiger retired to his jungle.’ M. 
Tardieu has employed L’/llustration 
as his organ, and some of his articles 
have appeared in the Livine AcE. His 
liberal appeal to documents has caused 
his opponents to address a public letter 
to the present Premier, inquiring 
whether he is authorized by the govern- 
ment to make transcripts of confiden- 
tial papers from the public archives 
for his personal use, and especially 
whether the consent of other govern- 
ments participating in the Peace Con- 
ference has been obtained for the 
publication of state papers which are 
their common property. M. Millerand 
has answered these questions in the 
negative. 

The general public welcomes all 
the light which M. Tardieu can 
throw upon the Peace Conference 
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and subsequent diplomatic negotia- 
tions. At the ame time, according 
to the Journal de G2néve, whose Paris 
correspondent gives a lively account 
of this passage of arms between the 
ex-ministers, people are beginning to 
tire of this subject, as of all sub- 
jects relating to the war. 


INFLATION IN AMERICA 


Tue London Times publishes an in- 
forming article by Professor Barnett 
of Johns Hopkins University upon in- 
flation in the United States, giving a 
summary of the expansion of currency 
and bank credits in our country during 
our war financing and subsequently, 
which is likely to receive considerable 
notice in Great Britain. After tracing 
the inflation of bank currency and its 
effect upon the price level, which is 
shown by the movement of the index 
number of wholesale prices from 
one hundred and seventy-two in April, 
1917, to two hundred and six in No- 
vember, 1918, Professor Barnett says: 


The policy pursued by the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board in financing the war so 
largely by inflation of the banking currency has 
been much criticized. Even if the possibility 
that larger sums might have been got by tax- 
ation is waived, and it is assumed that the 
amount of government borrowing could not have 
been less, the critics appear to be justified in 
asserting that the technique followed was faulty 
in two important particulars — (1) in the large 
role which anticipatory borrowing was allowed 
to play; and (2) in that the interest rate on the 
bonds was kept artificially low. The latter policy 

® involved keeping the bank rate low even on ordi- 
nary paper, since the existence of an enormous 
mass of undigested bonds made it easy for bor- 
rowers at the Reserve Banks (that is, individual 
banks) to pass readily from other kinds of col- 
lateral to government obligations. It was thus 
impracticable to make really effective the dis- 
tinction between loans on government obliga- 
tions and other paper. The consequence was 
that it was impracticable to apply the brake of a 
high rate to ordinary business. Instead, an 
elaborate but ineffective system of credit ration- 
ing was built up. 
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Dealing with the-period after the 
armistice, Professor Barnett says that 
the controling factor in the situation 
has been the necessity of providing 
funds to make up the difference be- 
tween government expenditures and 
receipts. This period has been char- 
acterized by the existence of a huge 
floating debt of nearly three million 
dollars. In order to make the succes- 
sive financing of new issues of treasury 
certificates easy the government has 
kept discount rates low, with the result 
that credit has consiantly expanded 
while the ratio of reserves against notes 
and deposits has steadily fallen. This 
represents, of course, a continuance of 
inflation after the war. In conclusion, 
Professor Barnett says: 


(1) Until recently the word ‘inflation’ has been 
taboo in banking and government circles. The 
increase in prices has been attributed to various 
other causes — profiteering, lessened produc- 
tion, scarcity due to lack of transportation facili- 
ties, and increase in wages. It is now being 
widely recognized that the root cause of high 
prices is an inflated currency. While even yet 
the bankers who speak of ‘inflation’ are few, 
there are many who are willing to concede that 
‘deflation’ is necessary. 

(2) There are indications that the Federal Re- 
serve Board is less impeded in its policies than 
formerly by its relations with the treasury. The 
discount rate has been pushed up in recent 
months until, in the more important districts, 
the rate is now seven per cent on prime commer- 
cial paper. The Reserve Bank still maintains, 
however, a preferential rate on government obli- 
gations. The early abandonment of this policy 
would signalize, far more than professions of de- 
sire to deflate, a real separation between the 
treasury and the board. Under the authority of 
an Act of Congress recently enacted the board is 
now setting up in certain districts systems of 
‘progressive rates’ under which discounts beyond 
a certain basic line are subject to a one-half per 
cent increase for each twenty-five per cent excess 
or fraction thereof. The effectiveness of this 
measure as a means of deflation appears likely 
to be small. 

(3) The crux of the immediate situation is the 
government’s financial position. The retirement 

“of the three billions of floating loan either by 
funding or by payment out of current revenue 
would be the greatest possible step in the direc- 
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tion of deflation. Public opinion, hostile to fur- 
ther taxation, probably would be affronted by a 
proposal to fund the floating debt, and appears 
to be moving in the direction of demanding 
retrenchment in public expenditure. 


SPANISH SOCIALISTS ENDORSE 
MOSCOW 


THE Spanish Socialist Party recently 
held a Congress at Madrid in which it 
resolved by a vote of 8269 to 5016, 
with 1615 not voting, to ally itself with 
the Third International — the Lenin- 
Bolshevist propaganda International 
— having its headquarters at Moscow. 
Most of the dissenting voters were in 
favor of withdrawing from the Second 
or less radical International, but de- 
sired to postpone allying themselves 
with Moscow until after further in- 
vestigation. This means then, that in 
France, Italy and Spain, the three 
principal Latin countries of Europe, 
the Socialists have officially endorsed 
either an immediate and unconditional 
or a postponed and conditional alliance 
with Bolshevism. 

Commenting upon this decision the 
liberal Heraldo de Madrid says: 

While Spain is immersed in a flood of dis- 
heartening political garrulity, the Social move- 
ment is following with an inflexible certainty 
which suggests the relentless, unemotional oper- 
ation of some powerful machine, the same course 
which has precipitated other countries under 
similar conditions into great disasters and de- 
structive revolutions. 


ANOTHER MUTINY IN ITALY 

Convincep that a violent revolu- 
tion in Italy is impossible so long as 
the troops and the police remain loyal 
to the existing order, the Radicals con- 
tinue to conduct an active propaganda 
in the army, which has recently re- 
sulted in additional unhappy incidents. 
The latest and most important of these 
is the mutiny at Ancona, where a 
group of anarchists, assisted by an un- 
determined but probably small number 
of soldiers, won over the Eleventh 
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Battalion of Bersagliéri, which was 
under orders to leave for Valona. The 
result was a brief mutiny, said to have 
been inspired partly by misrepresen- 
tations made to the troops by the agi- 
tators. In any case there was a conflict 
resulting in a score or more fatalities 
before order was finally restored. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 


THE coal famine is encouraging the 
development of hydro-electric power, 
and may cause permanent changes in 
the industrial geography of Europe. 
An Italian correspondent of the Heraldo 
de Madrid writes of his impressions on 
a journey from the latter city to Milan: 


From the moment we enter the foot-hills of 
the Jura, we constantly see evidence of the 
feverish haste with which manufacturers are at- 
tempting to exploit the ‘white coal’ of the 
mountain streams, and such evidence increases 
after we cross the summit of the Alps and de- 
scend toward the plains of Italy. . . . In every 
direction, at every turn of the way, we see fac- 
tories, still surrounded by their scaffolds, in 
course of construction. Certainly there is no 
lack of individual initiative and enterprise in 
this part of the world. 


BOLSHEVISM’S CONCESSIONS AT 
HOME 


CUMULATIVE evidence is filtering 
through from Russia to the effect that 
the Bolshevist authorities are modify- 
ing their economic measures under the 
stress of necessity in ways inconsistent 
with their previous theories. Accord- 
ing to the Belgian Peuple, a Social- 
ist Democratic Daily, a new decree, 
signed by Lenin on the 5th of May, 
prohibits redistribution of peasant al- 
lotments unless it is made evident to 
the authorities that a re-allotment 
will tend to increase production. The 
effect of this is indirectly to confirm 
the title to individual holdings usurped 
by the peasants immediately after the 
revolution. The ostensible purpose of 
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the decree is to encourage the cultiva- 
tors to pay more attention to their 
farms. A Bolshevist newspaper, Dere- 
venskaya Kommuna (The Rural Com- 
mune) says: ‘It is essential that every 
farmer should feel that the land which 
he cultivates is his own for life, and 
that he will not lose it because a ma- 
jority of his fellow villagers desire to 
re-partition the land in order to equal- 
ize their holdings and thus perhaps to 
evade the duty of cultivating their 
previous allotments carefully.’ The 
Frankfurter Zeitung prints an extract 
from Lenin’s speech before the Third 
All-Russian Congress of Water Trans- 
port Workers, quoted from the Petro- 
grad Pravda of May 17, in which he 
announces the practical elimination of 
the Soviet idea in the administration of 
industry. In the course of this speech 
he made the following statement: 


The most intelligent and richest bourgeoisie 
are those of England and America. The English 
are the most experienced and the best adminis- 
trators. They afford us the best examples of 
personal dictatorship in its highest form, . the 
most stable kind of a government which has con- 
solidated power in the hands of a single class. 
ae I believe that if you will keep in mind 
this English example you will comprehend this 
question of personal control better than from 
any number of abstract resolutions and precon-' 
ceived theories. I hope that the gen- 
tlemen present, who are experienced Water 
Transport Workers and therefore know what 
good management is, will appreciate that we 
must first of all be good business men, and 
must dispense with our industrial Soviets and 
run things without them. Every branch of 
administrative work calls for special training 
and qualifications. 


AUSTRALASIA’'S SURPLUS 


Siens of a coming period of over- 
production are already disturbing com- 
mercial prospects in Australasia. New 
Zealand producers are fearing a finan- 
cial crisis. The immediate menace is 
an over-supply of meat in the English 
market. New Zealand is now con- 
sidering the possibility of selling to our- 
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selves, but fears that this may invite 
a general price-cutting contest with 
the American Meat Trust. Meantime, 
women’s organizations in New Zealand 
have inaugurated. a self-denial cam- 
paign, refusing to purchase gloves, and 
expensive articles of clothing. 

The Commonwealth and New Zea- 
land both contemplate with concern 
the prospect of an over-supply of wool 
and falling prices. 


THE ROUMANIAN ELECTION 


THE recent Roumanian election re- 
sulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Peoples Party, of which General Ave- 
rescu is the leader. His followers have 
obtained two-thirds of the seats in 
Parliament. A Swiss correspondent 
interprets this as a victory of common 
sense, law, order, and industry, over 
anarchy and Bolshevism. The old 
political parties, formerly so prominent, 
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[The Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Swiss Liberal 
Republican Daily), July 7) 


1. An Ethical Institution 
BY DR. ALFRED H. FRIED 


Tue League of Nations is having 
the same beginning as the Hague Tri- 
bunal. The latter came into the world 
surrounded by universal unrest. When 
it was first suggested the United States 
had just ended its war with Spain, and 
the signatures upon its agreements 
were hardly dry when the Boer War 
and the Boxer Expedition occurred. 
No time could have been less promising 
for starting a peace scheme. Doubters 
and scoffers and outright opponents 
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which were headed by such well-known 
statesmen as Bratiano, Take Jonescu 
and Marghiloman, have been practi- 
cally eliminated. The last leader, who 
favored Germany during the war, has 
not a single representative in the new 
Parliament, while the other two par- 
ties share but 11 seats between them. 
The overwhelming victory of the 
Peoples Party is attributed to the per- 
sonal popularity of General Averescu; 
and its representatives in Parliament 
are largely men who previously be- 
longed to other political organizations. 
Two-thirds of Roumania’s voters are 
illiterate, and must mark their ballots 
according to symbols indicating differ- 
ent parties. This condition, combined 
with the fact that the Constitution of 
the new Parliament differs so radically 
from that of its predecessors, raises 
some doubt as to the continued inter- 
nal harmony of the new party. 


OF THE LEAGUE 


laughed at the idea of its success. They 
regarded the whole Congress as the pet 
hobby of a powerful monarch (the 
Tsar) whose whims they must gratify. 
They thought it the most natural of 
things for the world to disregard The 
Hague. But they made their reckoning 
without taking into account a little 
group of peace advocates who refused 
to be distracted by the confusion of the 
moment, and persisted in treating the 
work begun at The Hague as a new de- 
parture in human history. These men 
of conviction toiled faithfully. They 
labored so assiduously and conscien- 
tiously that an institution which its 
own promoters considered dead in the 
cradle began to give signs of life and 
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promise of growth. Eventually the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague was 
created. In spite of the storms of war 
which raged about it, this tribunal 
stood ready to perform its task. Then 
when many hoped that the new court 
would fail because none would appeal 
to it for justice, one of its organizers, 
the French pacifist, Baron D’Estour- 
nelles, betook himself to the United 
States and persuaded President Roose- 
velt to set things going by submitting 
a dispute to its jurisdiction. It was not 
an important dispute, not a dispute 
which would have involved the world 
in war. In fact there was no such con- 
troversy at that moment to be settled. 
But an example was needed and it was 
furnished, when on September 15, 
1902, in the very modest offices then 
occupied by the Hague Bureau, a court 
brought into existence by the great 
powers of the world first assembled. It 
is a matter of little import which party 
won in the dispute between America 
and Mexico regarding church property 
in California. The machinery was 
started. This was the main thing. The 
doubters and scoffers were proved in 
the wrong. Right was given prece- 
dence over might. 

This glance back to a time that 
seems so remote because of the fearful 
deluge of blood which separates us 
from it, may help to give a fairer view 
of some of the discouraging prospects 
which the League of Nations now 
seems to face. To-day, likewise, doubt- 
ers and scoffers and interested oppon- 
ents are trying to make the covenant 
entered into at Versailles to insure 
peace appear a mere act of courtesy 
—an acknowledgment that some- 
thing had to be done to reassure the 
unnerved nations for the moment, but 
not something to be taken seriously in 
the future. Indeed the situation is al- 
most identical with that of 1899. The 
only difference is that to-day we are in 
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the presence of a greater, more disas- 
trous, and more hopeless situation. 
Our Peace Temple is there, but the 
war continues; for at many points men 
are still fighting. New conflicts are 
constantly beginning. Dangerous op- 
position to the new order is raising its 
head in many countries. Bloody re- 
volts have broken out. All Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe and Western 
Asia are ablaze with Nationalist pas- 
sion. People are arming with an energy 
that would seem to indicate an ambition 
to outdo the folly of the pre-war 
period. 

In the midst of this chaos the League 
of Nations is gradually gathering 
strength. All that it has known up to 
the present is the pains of birth. It has 
organized a few offices, held a few for- 
mal meetings, started some investiga- 
tions, and appointed commissions pro- 
vided for in the Peace Treaty to deal 
with specific subjects. Speeches are 
being made, officers employed, salaries 
fixed. The League is endeavoring to 
show the world that it is in existence 
and intends to live. But all its activity 
has not yet resulted in positive ac- 
complishment. Doubters and scoffers 
and opponents regard this as natural 
and inevitable. They view the whole 
institution as a merely decorative 
thing, a sort of ornament, whose pur- 
pose is fulfilled by its present functions. 
They don’t expect anything more. A 
great many people have forgotten all 
about it. They are greatly surprised to 
discover that there are still nations 
which take the League seriously, and 
who wish to apply to it to settle their 
difficulties. Lloyd George had recently 
to explain to a delegation of Pacifists 
who appealed to him to let the League 
deal with some of the stormy questions 
darkening the horizon, that the new in- 
stitution did not have the power at its 
disposal to handle the situation in 
Russia, Poland, and Armenia. But he 
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hastened to reassure his impatient pe- 
titioners that this did not imply the 
failure of the League as an institution. 

It is only too obvious that a League 
of Nations which is still taking its first 
toddling steps cannot immediately sur- 
mount obstacles which are in fact a 
legacy of trouble from the very powers 
which gave it being. It justifies its 
existence at first merely by living. The 
present chaos does not prove that the 
institution is worthless, but rather that 
it is necessary. That chaos thus be- 
comes, in a sense, a guaranty for its 
future existence and development. No 
one knows how incomplete and imper- 
fect the League is better than those who 
have fought for decades to see it real- 
ized, and who have prepared the way 
for its organization. It by no means 
fulfils their hopes. They sought a firm- 
er union of the contracting parties, 
and not primarily a method of pro- 
cedure in perilous crises where contro- 
versies have already reached the point 
of open conflicts. What they looked to 
first and foremost were closer and more 
intimate normal relations between 
governments, establishingand strength- 
ening that common action and co6éper- 
ation among peoples, which they be- 
lieve will afford the best guaranty 
against future controversies which may 
lead to war. The opposition which the 
present chaotic condition of the civil- 
ized world presents to such an institu- 
tion, the tendencies which threaten to 
annihilate it, will in the outcome 
merely prove more forcibly the need of 
strengthening its powers and increasing 
its functions. Opposition is precisely 
what will reveal the League’s defects 
and cause them to be remedied. 

The League of Nations is not en- 
dangered by the present discouraging 
political situation. Such an opinion 
seems to me to be based on the errone- 
ous idea that it is the duty of the 
League to employ force to suppress the 


prevailing international anarchy which 
is the legitimate outcome and result of 
the World War. Such a conception is 
begotten of old ideas which are di- 
rectly antagonistic to the ideal which 
inspires a League of Nations. You can- 
not erect a super-state on a foundation 
of blood and iron. We hear from all 
sides the demand that the League of 
Nations should have an armed force — 
that it should organize an international 
police. This is asking for something 
which contradicts the very character 
of the League. It is true that suchanor- 
ganization must have executive author- 
ity; but such authority will be the last 
stone of a superstructure for which we 
are to-day only laying the foundation. 

Before the League of Nations can 
employ force, it must have an estab- 
lished seat of authority to direct that 
force. Consequently its task for the 
immediate future will not be to fight 
super-state wars for suppressing the 
after effects of the present war, or to 
employ its still undisciplined and un- 
tested strength to control the violent 
struggling of a dying but still powerful 
reign of force. Before it can use coer- 
cion it must first acquire a moral 
authority which will give prestige to its 
decisions, and which will distinguish 
them completely from the anarchic 
enterprises of individual governments. 
Its first task therefore is to accumulate 
moral capital. A super-government for 
civilized mankind does not mean rifles 
and cannons so much as moral author- 
ity. We must teach ourselves to re- 
gard the League as a moral institution. 
But moral authority is more difficult 
to procure than arms and munitions. 
It can be acquired only with time and 
experience. 

A League of Nations will in time 
develop this moral authority if it con- 
centrates its efforts upon building up a 
system of super-state law and justice, 
which will serve as a guide for all its 
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actions. It should endeavor to be an 
unbiased helper, mediator, and coun- 
sellor for all the bleeding and oppressed 
peoples of the world. The latter must 
be taught to trust it as a source of hope 
and sympathy; as an individual trusts 
a skilled physician. Its authority must 
grow out of gratitude, of a mediation 
that is not compulsory but healing. 
When mankind has acquired the habit 
of regarding a League of Nations in 
this light, we shall be less skeptical as 
to its ultimate success. We shall dis- 
cover that it possesses a power which 
will enable it to overcome obstacles 
which now seem insuperable. That 
power is the power of an ideal, not of 
an armed police. 


|El Socialista ‘(Madrid Official Socialist 
Daily), June 29} . 
u. A Futil®and Sterile Thing 


BY MARCELINO DOMINGO 


THE League of Nations finds itself 
unable to deal with the first serious 


problem referred to it. That is the 
problem of the war in Persia. The 
latter country joined the League in 
the belief that it would deal with meas- 
ures of this kind and has appealed for 
its assistance.. The League in solemn 
counsel has investigated, deliberated, 
and then failed to do anything. Like 
Pontius Pilate in the trial-of Jesus it 
has washed its hands of its duty. 

The clause of the Covenant, in ac- 
cordance with which the League should 
have acted, is perfectly clear. Persia 
is a member of the League of Nations; 
Russia is not. Such cases are provided 
for in Article 17 of the Covenant, 
which says definitely, that in case of a 
difference between two governments 
of whom only one is a member of the 
League, the government which is not 
a member shall be invited to assume 
the obligations of a member in that 
particular controversy. If the invita- 
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tion is accepted, Articles 12 to 16 be- 
come applicable, subject to such modi- 
fications as the council of the League of 
Nations may deem necessary. If the 
government in question refuses to sub- 
mit the case to the League and makes 
war upon the government which is a 
member of that body, Article 16 be- 
comes applicable, which says that in 
such cases the council shall notify the 
different governments interested the 
strength of the military, naval, and 
aerial forces which each is obligated to 
contribute for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the decisions of the League. The 
case is a perfectly clear one. No case 
could possibly be clearer. It was the 
duty of the League to ask Russia and 
Persia to lay down their arms. If 
Russia had refused and had continued 
its hostilities against Persia, every 
member of the League would have 
been obliged to break off commercial, 
financial, and personal relations with 
Russia, and to mobilize an army 
against that country. Consequently 
there is not the slightest ambiguity or 
doubt as to the proper and legal action 
for the League to have taken. Why 
did it not fulfil its duty? Why has it 
decided in this instance to wash its 
hands of its clear and definite responsi- 
bility? Perhaps it may venture a 
purely Byzantine apology. Russia 
not only does not belong to the League 
of Nations, but it is not even officially 
recognized by other governments. To 
have invited Russia to submit the 
question to the League would have 
been a virtual recognition of the So- 
viet government. But that govern- 
ment would have been quite justified 
in asking for formal recognition before 
it replied to the invitation. What 
would have been the attitude of the 
governments in the latter eventually? 
What would the reply of the League 
have been if Russia had inquired why 
it was so eager of intervention in Per- 
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sia, when it had neglected any effort to 
intervene in Poland? Quite possibly, 
of course, some purely catch answer 
might have been found to that in- 
quiry. But the real explanation is 
quite different. The fact is that the 
League of Nations is a creature with- 
out body, roots, or life. Lloyd George 
has admitted this frankly in telling a 
delegation of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Wars, which petitioned him 
for the organization of an international 
force for the permanent protection of 
Armenia, Poland, and the Dardan- 
elle: : ‘Poland and Russia each have an 
army of a half million men. Is it pro- 
posed to give the League of Nations 
strong enough force to subdue these 
armies? When and how could we pro- 
cure these forces? England cannot 
furnish a single battalion to the.League 
of Nations. Italy and France are ob- 
ligated to furnish certain troops, but 
neither one of those governments 
would be able to fulfil that obligation. 
To form such an international army 
would be an ideal solution, but at pres- 
ent this is impossible. Two obstacles 
stand in the way. The first is that the 
great powers are employing their 
troops in work cut out for them by the 
results of the war. The second is that 
the only great power which has no 
such military obligations has with- 
drawn from coéperation.’ 

This is the statement of Lloyd 
George. But it is a statement that does 
not tell the whole truth. To tell the 
whole truth, he should have added that 
the governments are no longer able to 
employ their military forces as they did 
yesterday. By military forces we do 
not mean simply the soldiers sent to 
the front. We must include the min- 
ers who supply coal, the mechanics 
and artisans who make arms, the rail- 
way employees who transport war 
supplies and soldiers from point to 
point. At a time when governments 
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already distrust their ability to force 
soldiers to fight wherever they are or- 
dered, they distrust still more their 
ability to compel miners and. artisans 
and railway men to work in the in- 
terests of war. This is shown by the 
refusal of British workers to transport 
munitions to Poland, and of Italian 
workers to transport munitions to Turin. 

The governments of to-day cannot 
help the League of Nations because 
they cannot help themselves, and the 
League of Nations is a futile thing be- 
cause the governments which compose 
it cannot lend it strength. The initial 
fault is that the League of Nations, 
like the whole Treaty of Versailles, is 
an illusory compound of the very 
ideals and purposes which caused the 
world war. The League of Nations 
ought to be a federation; it ought to 
have a democratic constitution; it 
ought to represent a union of peoples 
and not of governments. It ought to 
employ first and foremost judicial 
methods, without forgetting for a sin- 
gle moment that its first duty is to re- 
spect the sovereignty of every govern- 
ment elected by its own citizens, and 
that small states are entitled to the 
same rights within their own juris- 
diction and territories as great states. 
The founders of the League have not 
been able to make these ideals prevail, 
and therefore the League is not enti- 
tled to represent those ideals. There 


‘it stands to-day — an object of ridi- 


cule for those who cannot conceive of 
authority without compulsion; a spec- 
tacle of sorrow for those who greeted 
its birth with generous hopes and noble 
aspirations. Tt 


[The Spectator (British Conservative 
Weekly), June 26] 


m1. Its Necessary Revision 


Ir the world is to become safe for 
those who want to see the true fruits 
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of civilization, some form of league or 
pact, covenant or agreement among 
the nations must be secured. That 
agreement must prevent recourse to 
war and, what is even more deadly 
than war, competitive armament. Our 
sense of the necessity for disarmament, 
or, at any rate, for keeping armaments 
within the strictest bounds lest they 
should be the undoing of us all, is so 
strong that we will support any and 
every organization that makes for the 
objects we have just named. We have 
regretfully come to hold that the 
League of Nations as it was finally 
passed is in many ways an imperfect 
organization. It aims too high, and so 
is likely to achieve to little. It tries to 
accomplish too much too quickly. It 
regards the superstructure more than 
the foundation. It forgot, or was mis- 
led in regard to, the essential charac- 
teristics of the American Constitution. 
It does not ensure the inclusion of the 
United States. 

But though we fear that the faults 
of construction in the League of Na- 
tions may be its undoing, we feel that 
every effort should be made to render 
it a success, and that it is our duty 
and the duty of everyone who feels 
with us, to support the League as the 
only organization in being for doing 
what we desire. The League holds the 
field as an anti-war organization. It 
must not die of inanition. But though 
we will do nothing to injure the exist- 
ing organization, we realize, as we be- 
lieve do all its wiser supporters, that 
the League can only be saved by some- 
thing in the nature of reconstruction. 
Still, having got as far as we have got 
it would be madness to destroy the 
whole edifice, even though a thorough 
process of strengthening the founda- 
tions must be resorted to. 

The need for some such process was 
made clear during the course of the 
last ten days or so in the speeches of 


Mr. Balfour, Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
Lord Robert Cecil, and others. Lord 
Grey, with that unprovocative and un- 
excitable wisdom which is his special 
characteristic, pointed out the essen- 
tial fact of the situation. It is that 
America must be brought into the 
League if the League is to do what it 
is designed to do. As long as the rich- 
est, the most powerful, the greatest, 
both for population and territory, of 
the civilized white communities of the 
world stands outside the League, the 
League will be an ill-balanced organi- 
zation and unable to fulfil its destiny. 
Almost any sacrifice is worth making 
which will induce the Americans to 
help, and to help wholeheartedly. 
Here, if anywhere, it is true that the 
new world must be called in to redress 
the balance of the old. 

To put it in plain terms, the Ameri- 
cans must be told that if they will join 
the League they can practically name 
their own terms. And let us say in 
parenthesis that as soon as the presi-’ 
dential election is over and we know 
the complexion of the political forces 
that are going to prevail at Washing- 
ton, not merely at the White House, 
but also at the Capitol, America should 
be officially asked to suggest such 
modifications of the existing covenant 
as would enable her to join. That will 
be far better than to have a new con- 
ference for the redrafting of the 
League. We confess that we look 
with consternation upon the idea of 
another Versailles. 

The Americans should be entrusted 
with the task of drafting a reconstruc- 
tion scheme, of course in private and 
unofficial consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the League. Left to 
themselves, they will be much more 
likely to suggest the minimum rather 
than the maximum of alteration than 
if a great debating society is opened 
either in Washington or London or 
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Paris, with all its attendant parapher- 
nalia of bureaus and experts and prime 
ministers. A committee of the Senate 
— we must never forget the Senate’s 
special rights and duties in regard to for- 
eign affairs— reinforced by members of 
the House of Representatives, and also 
by nominees of the President and the 
Supreme Court, could draw up sugges- 
tions for the reconstruction of the 
League which would be consonant 
with the feeling not of one but of all 
parties in America. We should not 
then make the fatal error of confusing 
the aspirations of a party leader with 
the desires of the republic as a whole. 
Again, resolutions which were ofli- 
cially endorsed by two-thirds of the 
Senate — nothing less will do — and 
by the President, also approved by a 
resolution of Congress, and drafted in 
consultation with the representatives 
of the Supreme Court, would be a 
water-tight scheme which could not 
be thrown over owing to cross-currents 
in the ocean of party politics. It would 
be party-proof, and, thanks to the 
genius of Americans for constitutional 
draftsmanship, should also be fool- 
proof. 

Though in some ways the amend- 
ments demanded might seem destruc- 
tive, we do not at all believe that it 
passes the wit of man to draft a scheme 
which would satisfy American opinion. 
Remember, that though party politics 
have played a large part in the wrangle 
in the Senate and Chamber, a great 
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many of the grounds on which the 
Senate passed the reservations and 
amendments that incurred the dis- 
pleasure of President Wilson were 
bona fide American fears and anxieties 
in regard to the operations of the 
League. But even if the League had 
to come down to a much lower level 
than that which it now occupies, or is 
supposed to occupy, in order to meet 
American feeling, the result would 
very soon prove to be for good and not 
for evil. If the Americans once join on 
their own terms we may be quite cer- 
tain that their natural vigor and their 
instinctive desire to make things work 
would prove of enormous benefit. The 
mere fact that the various nations of 
Europe are not as suspicious of Amer- 
ica as they are of each other will in it- 
self be most helpful. 

In our opinion, the way not only to 
win over the Americans, but to form a 
League on the surest foundations, and 
thus obtain a scheme which might 
gradually give us a body of world-laws 
with adequate sanctions, is to base the 
League upon the securing of the sanc- 
tity of treaty contracts. By so doing 
we can attain what it has always been 
the aim, object, and desire of American 
statesmen to create. Next, sucha plan 
avoids even the appearance of inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of the 
constituent states. Finally, it frees 
America from that nightmare of en- 
tangling alliances by which she is al- 
ways haunted. 








[The Times (Northcliffe Press), July 10] 
GERMANY ALIVE AND BUSY 


BY HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Ir Germany is threatened by Bol- 
shevism and despair, the ominous 
signs were signally lacking in the region 
from which I have just returned. 

If Germany is incapable of pre- 
serving law and order, without the 
maintenance of great bodies of armed 
men, the disaffected multitudes offered 
as excuse for a gradual reduction of 
military forces are concentrated be- 
yond the area of my observations. 

While Germany’s envoys have been 
bickering, dickering, finessing, hag- 
gling, and playing for time across the 
border, her people are making roads, 
repairing telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, building houses, pushing produc- 
tion, and cultivating every inch of 
arable ground with an intensity that 
betokens unbroken morale and un- 
deterred resolve. 

Given many more months of grace 
and the shrewd Teuton will have much 
of his indemnity money securely and 
irreparably invested in concrete houses, 
highways, rails, and ballast. 

The milliards for which the Supreme 
Council is ineffectually reaching lie 
heaped along the roadside ready for 
eager shovels. They are being trans- 
muted into mortar and moulded into 
bricks. I speak only for the section I 
have personally visited, but if the rest 
of the Empire is as well ordered and in- 
dustrious, if the remaining population 
is carrying on with equal fervor, Ger- 
man skill and-German will can cope 
with the very reasonable debt owed to 
justice and the victims-of her megalo. 
mania. 


Germany is suffering from shortages, 
but so is all civilization. The mark has 
woefully depreciated, but not beyond 
the recuperative capacity of such an 
efficient people. 

Meat is expensive in Germany, not 
intrinsically dearer than in many other 
lands. There is no linen. Fats are still 
scarce, soap is costly, fabrics of all sorts 
in limited supply, but German bones 
are still well upholstered, and the com- 
mon fare is more varied and nutritious 
than Italy’s or Japan’s. Sundays and 
holidays are marked by throngs of pic- 
nickers, by-lanes are crowded with 
bicycles and pleasure carts. Horses are 
numerous and, if anything, far too 
plump. 

If defeat and the penalties imposed 
by the Allies have soured the German 
character and offered a fertile surface 
for Bolshevism, the German has sud- 
denly become past-master in the art of 
dissimulation, and these are the mer- 
riest lot of anarchists I have ever met. 

Folk generally are not well dressed 
— they never have been. Shoes are not 
smart — German foot-gear never was, 
but if boots are clumsy, they are sound 
and efficient, and thus far neither sabot 
nor clogs seem necessary, even for the 
farmers. 

The loudly bewailed lack of fuel has 
not yet affected the vast southern 
forests. The slopes of the Schwarz- 
wald seem as thickly timbered as ever, 
and every little copse is as trim as a 
public park. _There may be a lack of 
metal, but it is not apparent on the tele- 
graph poles. Germany has metal 
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enough and money enough to keep her 
communications in pre-war condition, 
which is more than can be said of 
America or France or England. 

As for necessities, the beer is un- 
speakable — but so is that of England. 
One may fill any ordinary need-at the 
chemist’s; chocolates and bon-bons of 
fair quality can be had at every turn. 
The bread is very poor, but it suffices, 
and I have eaten worse at home. 

The best meal I have had in Europe 
was at the Hotel Stephanie in Baden- 
Baden. For a dinner (two persons) 
comprising cocktails of orange juice 
with English gin and a dash of absinthe, 
a perfect consommé, a young Rhine 
salmon, with mayonnaise such as 
neither London nor Paris provides, hors 
d’euvres decidedly better than the Pré- 
Catalan or Claridge’s can furnish, 
steaks of infinite tenderness, with mar- 
row Bordelaise sauce, new peas, new 
potatoes, bread and butter, a bottle of 
Himmelreich Gracher, and the best 
Java coffee, together with the chauf- 
feur’s food and drinks (including a 15 
per cent tax), I paid exactly 372 marks 
[about $7.50 at present rate of ex- 
change]. And this, mind you, at an 
hotel which even the manager of the 
famed Crillon acknowledges to be the 
best on the Continent. 

The recent maitre d’hotel of the Hotel 
Chatham, Paris, one of the head 
waiters of the Carlton, and a former 
chef de service of the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, approached my table at in- 
tervals and renewed acquaintance, but 
none of the three attempted in the least 
to propagandize, except by expressing 
the hope that America would soon in- 
terest itself in furnishing milk and bet- 
ter flour for the younger children, who, 
they asserted were sadly in need of both. 

They were excellently dressed, ro- 
bust, evidently contented, and hinted 
that I would soon find them back at 
their old posts. 
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Nowhere did I encounter any appre- 
ciation of the outer world’s attitude 
toward the German. They feel certain 
that once the details of settlement have 
been arranged we shall severally wel- 
come them back to the fold and afford 
them all past opportunities to prosper 
in our midst. 

But there is no servility, no cring- 
ing; a strange dignity rather, and 
well-measured courtesy, as befits a 
people satisfied as to their status and 
worth. 

In Karlsruhe I spent several hours 
at Police Headquarters inquiring for 
an American friend who had married a 
professor in the Technical High School 
there, and, while a search was being 
made through the records, had ample 
opportunity for conversation with the 
officials. They expressed no regrets 
over Germany’s position, and in nowise 
endeavored to win my sympathy. In 
the course of the afternoon several 
prisoners were brought in and ordered 
to find work, it being explained to me 
that idlers are no longer permitted. The 
headquarters telephone operator as- 
serted that the morale throughout in 
that section is all that could be desired, 
and that infractions of law and order 
are well within the norm. 

Karlsruhe is tidy, its pleasure gar- 
dens well patronized, children as lusty 
as those on the streets of London. The 
latest Paris modes were in evidence, 
building operations are in full blast, 
and factories running on schedule. 

I found one batch of cattle waiting 
for shipment at the railroad yards, but 
saw only one milk cow, one goat, and 
no sheep in the immediate district. In 
fact, there were practically no meat 
animals in evidence along the route of 
my subsequent journey between fron- 
tiers. I saw grain everywhere, and in 
most excellent condition, plenty of 
poultry, and enough cabbages and 
potatoes to promise bumper crops. 
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While Germany’s heavy mortality 
is proclaimed by crowded graveyards, 
there are an astonishing number of 
sound, hearty young fellows about — 
about as well dressed and good-hu- 
mored as one usually saw before 1914. 

One reads of weak governments and 
potential revolutions, but there are no 
obtruding signs of mismanagement or 
national dissatisfaction. To me, Ger- 
many appeared alive, vital, and pros- 
perous — neither repentant nor re- 
gretful. She is wasting no time in 
douleurs or daydreams. Her head is 
clear and soundly set upon her shoul- 
ders. Neither her aspect nor her activi- 
ties support the veiled threats and 
unctuous pleas presented at Spa. 

I speak only for such parts as I have 
seen; I knew the old Germany, and 
there is little about the new that is 
manifestly different. 

My personal opinion is that she can 
pay her obligations without undue 
difficulty. My hope is that she will be 
made to pay in full. Defeat has not 
broken her spirit, and I do not think it 
has altered her character. 

Revenge is not written in the amount 
demanded for reparation, and repara- 
tion will be scantily served even by the 
full amount. If any nation in Europe 
must put up with hardships and in- 
efficiencies, Germany deserves to be 
that Power. But Germany is rapidly 
making herself efficient with the funds 
that France and England and Belgium 
must have to be competent, comfort- 
able, habitable commonwealths again. 

If the Allies permit much further 
dallying they will find the money they 
seek planted in the fields, sealed in 
walls, nailed to railroad sleepers, 
stretched on poles, cannily invested 
beyond reclamation in the wherewith- 
als to reconquer world trade — and 
possibly more. 

On the other hand, Austria cannot 


possibly meet the terms imposed upon 
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her. She has no important remaining 
resources except her timber lands and 
the doubtful energy of her subjects. 
Such agricultural domain as is left to 
her will not suffice to feed the cities — 
she is practically without fuel, her 
water power is undeveloped, her fac- 
tories are silent, or barely operating. 

There seems no vision, no ability in 
the existing government. Workers are 
out of hand and reluctant to recognize 
authority. Kronen were selling at 154 
to the dollar (616 to the pound) the day 
I left Vienna, but the villages stub- 
bornly insist that this is the result of 
manipulation by money-changers, not 
because of economics. 

Of course, there is great poverty in 
Austria. But it is by no means so hope- 
less as represented. Those who did not 
know South-Eastern Europe before the 
war are hardly fit to estimate its con- 
dition now. According to Anglo-Saxon 
standards of living, the majority of folk 
in Vienna are just removed from 
famine. But Vienna was always a city 
of cruel contrasts — probably the rich- 
est and the most woebegone of com- 
munities, a nest of rookeries and pal- 
aces, crowded with beggars and barons, 
filled with riches and penury. 

Long before the war the city was 
notorious for its abnormal percentage 
of consumptives. Hardly another com- 
munity of equal size was so blighted 
by venereal disease. Mendicants al- 
ways crowded about the railway sta- 
tions, and the night spewed as miser- 
able a lot of wretches through the 
streets as ever man encountered. 

It is not a new thing to be beset at 
the Bristol and the Grand by beggars, 
and if an untoward number of wan, 
wistful children and subnormals are 
now in evidence, it must be remembered 
that they are not alone the residuary 
legatees of the Great War, but as often 
the heirs to centuries of national cal- 
lousness and neglect. 
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Vienna is not starving. Vienna is in 
far better shape than propaganda and 
uninformed sentimentality have taught 
us to believe. With a little further 
assistance and much wise counsel she 
can worry through. The rich and 
middle classes are quite able to care for 
themselves and, moreover, can succor 
a large percentage of the indigent as 
well. Even the affluent burghers are 
not taking poor children into their 
homes, and the outlying farmers are 
doing next to nothing to alleviate their 
plight. 

The main trouble with Austria is 
that she cannot get the masses to help 
themselves. Consumptive loans to 


these people must soon cease. What- 
ever assistance is offered by the Powers 
should be in the way of constructive 
finances, and granted only after the 
establishment of a system of taxation 
which will eventually enable Austria 
to liquidate the indebtedness. 


Meat, butter, sugar, shoes, clothes, 
fabrics are expensive but plentiful. 
Shops are as smart as those of Paris 
and their stocks hardly inferior. One 
may walk for miles past windows filled 
with jewelry, plate, silks, and laces, 
exquisite confections of fine cotton, 
linen, and satin, sweaters and motor 
coats, and porcelains. Munchausen 
himself could hardly invent a taller lie 
than ‘the empty shoe shelves’ of the 
city. 

It would be hard to find a business 
block without a well-stocked sweet- 
shop. Pilsener beer is freely on sale; 
white bread, fancy rolls, pastries are to 
be found in the better restaurants. A 
big plate of Prague ham, another of 
roast beef, half a can of sardines, a heel 
of rye bread, and two great steins of 
beer may be had for less than a dollar 
in several of the side-walk cafés. 

The cuisine at the old Turkish Fort 
compares with that of the foremost 
Boulevard restaurants. Hotels lack 
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nothing in fare or equipment, and the 
rates, incidentally, are very low. 

English, French, German, American 
goods are procurable at several chem- 
ists. Taxi-cabs and touring cars, con- 
trary to report, are plentiful and cheap. 
The opera is crowded nightly. The 
race course is jammed, and races are 
held at frequent intervals. Betting and 
skirts alike run high. Since Vienna can 
thus support its favorite amusements, 
sport and weaknesses, it can contribute 
considerably more toward the aid of its 
unfortunates. 

Prices for merchandise are insolently 
high. Malacca canes with an ivory 
crook, to be had in Paris for $15, cost 
$25, and the merchant seems perfectly 
satisfied if you do not purchase. 

Small silver cigarette cases, with the 
plainest enamel, are $50 and $60 each. 
Men’s scarves — and very scant ones 
at that — such as may be found in 
Bond Street at $1.50 or $1.75, cost the 
equivalent of $2.50 and $3. A knitted 
white and green sports coat, of admit- 
tedly excellent quality, is$100. Damask 
is scarce. However, there are reason- 
able quantities of lace and linen garni- 
tures, blouses, etc., but these are mostly 
in the specialty establishments, and are 
among the very few things sold under 
the average European market. 

A man’s felt hat of indifferent quality 
costs around $7.50, a woman’s felt 
sport hat with a plain binding and 
band about $15. Trunks, hand bags, 
leather goods of all sorts, are in fairly 
abundant quantity, but one can buy 
them to better advantage in either 
London or Paris. 

Mind you, these are the marked 
prices that Viennese are paying, and 
there are enough Viennese with enough 
money to provide sufficient trade for 
street after street of splendid estab- 
lishments, which are manifestly so 
flourishing that they can afford to do 
without foreign customers. 
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Voiture rates are hardly pauperizing 
at an equivalent of several pounds a 
day. The Prater, Vienna’s famous 
amusement section, is thronged nightly 
and congested on holidays and Sun- 
days. There is ample money for fun 
and clothes and ‘luxus’ wares, for re- 
sorts, for swarms of smart cocottes; 
but Vienna has none to waste on the 
pitiful underdogs whom it is exporting 
by wholesale to England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and even to Ger- 
many, where 5000 little ones have been 
received in the Rhine district alone. 

The Hoover Commission is feeding 
swarms of little ones daily and, I un- 
derstand, assurances have just been 
sent from America that funds are 
available to continue this relief for 
another year. 

But Vienna itself must be forced to 
do more for the hungry, and its 
prosperous, callous classes especially 
brought to a realization that races 
and operas and luxury dealers are 
indefensibly supported while so much 
of the city is in dire straits. 

Vienna must work; its idlers must be 
compelled to sustain themselves; its 


farcical business hours must end. The 
constant introduction of new holidays 
must cease, and if the officials now in 
control are impotent to end this opera- 
bouffe, a wiser and sterner government 
must succeed. 

This is not a brief against continuing 
the charitable works now going for- 
ward, but it is a protest against a 
general world tendency to do too 
much of the wrong thing for Austria 
—to pamper her to her own ultimate 
ill. 

Austria is clever, imaginative, adept; 
she has a distinct and unique place in 
world affairs — she is a creator, an 
artist, a designer, a fabricator; here 
peculiar industries can and should be 
restored to vitality, and every en- 
couragement lent to their recovery. 

She has sage and adroit financiers 
who, given time and opportunity, can 
work out her worst problems. The im- 
portant Allied countries are inclined to 
wish her well; but she must aid in her 
own renaissance, while her assets 
should be conserved and protected so 
that she may take her place again as a 
factor and a force in world affairs. 


[Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Swiss Liberal Republican Daily), June 18] 
A NEUTRAL VIEW OF IRELAND. IV 


BY A SWISS CORRESPONDENT 


A aicantic public building, large 
enough for the House of Parliament of 
a good sized state, forms the civic 
heart of Belfast. It is built in that for- 
mal English style which succeeds in 
creating an imposing effect by multi- 
plying beyond measure individually 
weak and insignificant architectural 
elements. The citv government built 


this vast town hall as a monument to 
its self-conscious pride and strength. 
It is the only physical attempt to ex- 
press in artistic form the ideals and 
sentiment of the city. The town itself 
is ugly, dirty, shabby. Its tangle of 
narrow streets is bordered by intermin- 
able rows of narrow little houses with 
barren hundred-windowed factories 
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breaking at intervals, but not relieving, 
their monotony. These great struc- 
tures are devoted to spinning or weav- 
ing linen. They are as gloomy as pris- 
ons. The only thing to remind a 
stranger that Belfast is also a market 
town for north Ireland is the herds of 
goats clattering down the hard pave- 
ments, and the numerous shops offer- 
ing agricultural produce and seeds for 
sale. However, these are not the fea- 
tures which impress themselves upon 
the memory of the visitor. He recalls 
first and foremost the laboring people, 
gathered in cheerless groups in the hot 
shadows of a prematurely oppressive 
summer day, and the heavy blanket of 
coal dust covering everything and fill- 
ing the air. Riding down the Lagan 
River on a steamer, which has to pro- 
ceed at a snail’s pace because the nar- 
row fair-way is so full of vessels, one 
catches a glimpse of other structures 
at the far. end of the city, which wear 
an aspect of truer greatness and solid- 
ity and dignity than the town hall of 
the city fathers. Here rises a heroic 
landscape of iron towers, fantastic and 
gigantic as the creations of a primitive 
world. In a forest of cranes and struc- 
tures at their base, a great fleet of 
mighty vessels is preparing for the 
waves. ‘The largest ways in the 
world’ are pointed out to you, where 
steamships like the Olympia are built. 

Belfast is a new city. It numbers 
about four hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. Three generations ago it was a 
little country marketplace. It has 
grown faster than any of its great Eng- 
lish rivals, and its history is compar- 
able only with that of some cities in 
America. The first impulse to its 
growth did not come directly from 
Ireland. To be sure, the men and 
women in its linen mills, and those 
who toil in its shipyards and around 
its docks, are Irish. But the raw ma- 
terials for both great industries are 


mainly imported from England; tim- 
ber, steel, and coal come exclusively 
from that country. Moreover, Bel- 
fast’s market is almost solely in Eng- 
land. Ireland has no merchant marine 
of its own. Belfast’s factories, and es- 
specially its ship-building works, have 
naturally made huge profits during the 
war, the more so because there was no 
such labor scarcity in this city as pre- 
vailed at other points. Compulsory 
military service was not introduced in 
Ireland, and emigration to America 
was practically stopped. Now, how- 
ever, the ship-building of the whole 
world faces a crisis, which will react 
seriously on the prosperity of Belfast. 
With this prospect ahead, the city 
seeks closer relations than ever with 
England, which alone is able to help 
it through its difficulty. Therefore, 
the great captains of industry of North 
Ireland have their eyes constantly 
fixed on their powerful neighbor across 
the Irish Sea, rather than on the needs 
of Ireland itself. This fact not only de- 
termines the character and _ political 
sentiment of the city, but it is the ul- 
timate cause of the Ulster question. 
That question, which wrecked the last 
attempt to introduce Home Rule, 
would be of relatively minor impor- 
tance were not Belfast, with its gigan- 
tic resources and its powerful and reso- 
lute industrial interests, determined at 
all costs to maintain its existing inti- 
mate connection with British industry. 

Ulster has by no means always been 
hostile to the struggle for Irish in- 
dependence. The Protestant settlers, 
who to-day are the mainstay of the 
Unionist ranks, did indeed migrate 
thither from England and even more 
largely from Scotland some three hun- 
dred years ago. They were brought 
over to crush the resistance of the 
Celts, who were more powerful in 
Ulster than in any other part of the 
island. The native Irish races had 
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made a stronghold of Ulster’s upland 
valleys, and the great English land- 
holders, who had never played as im- 
portant a part here as in other parts 
of Ireland, found it expedient to leave 
their estates largely in the control of 
Celtic and Catholic tenants, because 
the latter were less difficult to deal 
with than the English-speaking Prot- 
estants, who regarded themselves as 
the political equals of their landlords. 
In the course of time an acute es- 
trangement developed between these 
great British proprietors, who were, as 
they are in England, members of the 
English Church, and the rank and file 
of the Protestant population, who had 
imported Presbyterianism from their 
Scottish homeland. So the Protestants 
joined with the Catholics, and de- 
manded the political emancipation 
of the latter as the first step toward 
their own complete political freedom. 
The result was that late in the eight- 
eenth century, Ulster became the 
stronghold of Irish republicanism. It 
was not until the separation of Church 
and State in Ireland, and until the 
Presbyterian clergy were granted sub- 
sidies from the public treasury in the 
second half of last century, that there 
gradually developed a division of in- 
terests between the Orangemen, as 
the Ulster people named their party, 
and the Irish Nationalists. From the 
beginning of Gladstone’s campaign his 
opponents adopted the catchy slogan 
“Home Rule means Rome Rule.’ Al- 
though the words have passed out of 
current use, the idea remains ingrafted 
in the popular mind. But if Ireland’s 
independence would mean to-day Ro- 
man suzerainty; if there were any real 
peril of the erection in this corner of 
the Atlantic Ocean of a Jesuit state, 
this danger must have been immeasur- 
ably greater a hundred and twenty 
years ago, when Protestant Ulster was 
vigorously demanding an Irish republic. 


This religious, or rather church-poli- 
tics argument, is not to be taken seri- 
ously, and sober-minded politicians 
hardly ever mention it. Moreover, of 
the Irish Protestants 815,000 live in 
the six counties which form the so- 
called North Irish reservation, while 
315,000 live outside of the province of 
Ulster. If the establishment of Irish 
Home Rule were to be followed by a 
persecution of the 315,000 Protestants 
who reside outside of Ulster, at least 
those of them who are Unionists would 
bitterly oppose any change in the pres- 
ent political status. Let me remark in 
passing that not all of the Protestants 
in Ulster are Unionists. The truth is 
that Protestants in other parts of Ire- 
land are not opposing Home Rule. 
They are mostly successful merchants, 
living in communities predominantly 
Catholic. They know their fellow citi- 
zens intimately, and are not in the 
slightest disturbed by such “Romerule”’ 
bogies. Their only complaint is that 
their fellow Protestants in Northeast- 
ern Ireland want to separate from the 
rest of the country, and leave their co- 
religionists an even smaller minority 
in the rest of Ireland than they other- 
wise would be. With such a separation, 
the Protestants would form one-tenth 
of the people, while in a united Ireland 
they would form more than one-fourth 
of the population. If the Ulstermen 
really believed that the Protestants 
were likely to be persecuted, their 
present attitude would constitute a 
disgraceful betrayal of their scattered 
fellow believers in Southern Ireland. 
However, they know that no such 
danger threatens. 

So this ‘Papist’ argument has very 
little force. Nevertheless it plays an 
important part in the agitation which 
is producing the present dreadful crisis. 
It is religious agitation first and fore- 
most that induced the young men of 
Belfast and the surrounding country 
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to enlist in the Ulster volunteers, for 
whose organization and arming Sir 
Edward Carson is responsible. From 
every Protestant pulpit in Ulster the 
clergymen preached against Home 
Rule; and volunteers took their oaths 
of loyalty in the churches. After serv- 
ices half a million of the faithful sol- 
emnly swore with religious ceremonies 
to be true to the ‘Covenant,’ thus 
formally obligating themselves to fight 
‘unto death’ against Home Rule. It 
was a half-religious, half-military re- 
volt against the English government 
of the day. The fact that that govern- 
ment surrendered to the _ revolters 
without a struggle does not change the 
situation. Unhappily the result was 
to destroy the last remnant of confi- 
dence in Great Britain retained by the 
Irish Nationalists in the south, and to 
convince even moderate people that it 
was necessary to defend their rights 
by force. What was permitted Ulster- 
men must also be permitted to Sinn 
Fein. 

Extreme Nationalists asserted, and 
most Irish Nationalists actually be- 
lieve, that the whole Ulster crisis was 
artificially promoted in England in 
order to afford a pretext at the last 
moment for refusing to fulfil an en- 
gagement made to the Irish people. 
They cite South Africa, where a large 
British colony which had fought loy- 
ally on the side of England during the 
Boer War, almost immediately after 
its conclusion was absorbed in the 
South African Union without the pro- 
tection of a constitutional guaranty, 
although the Boers formed a large ma- 
jority in the new state. The success 
of the South African experiment seems 
to have justified that democratic meas- 
ure completely; though in truth the 
situation in Ireland is after all 
quite different from that in the former 
country. 

Behind the Belfast agitation lie eco- 


nomic motives which must receive at- 
tention. Naturally the leaders of Sinn 
Fein assure us that they never would 
be so foolish as to destroy the most 
important industrial center of Ireland. 
None the less the gentlemen of Belfast 
do not feel secure. They are more 
worried perhaps than they openly ac- 
knowledge. Who will guarantee that 
the promises of the present Sinn Fein 
leaders will be respected by their suc- 
cessors? Probably an independent Ire- 
land would immediately adopt a high 
protective tariff for the special benefit 
of agriculture. That might spell the 
ruin of Belfast, unless it had sufficient 
guaranties of special treatment. These 
might be of various kinds. A long- 
term commercial agreement with Eng- 
land might be made, or Belfast might 
be expressly excluded from the Irish 
customs area. It seems reasonable to 
think that some such political arrange- 
ment is possible. Sir Edward Carson, 
however, accepts no other guaranty 
than the defeat of Home Rule. Orig- 
inally he said this quite frankly. To- 
day he is supporting a government bill 
which accomplishes the same object 
indirectly. His influence has deter- 
mined the form which the bill has 
taken. Its essential feature is not the 
erection of a separate North-Irish 
Parliament in Belfast, although that 
naturally would result in crystallizing 
local interests and creating in that sec- 
tion a small government bureaucracy 
personally interested in local offices. 
The distinctive and politically impor- 
tant feature of the plan is that this 
little North-Irish Parliament will have 
the power to prevent for all time to 
come the union of Ireland, and to balk 
the efforts of by far the larger portion 
of the island to create an economically 
self-sufficing government. For in- 
stance, unless the North-Irish Parlia- 
ment gives its assent, the Council for 


All Ireland, which stands for the united 
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interests of the island, will not have 
the slightest authority, except within 
a modest sphere defined in the bill it- 
self, to legislate regarding economic 
measures. 

The Protestants form a strong ma- 
jority in the province of Ulster as a 
whole, but the Catholic minority is 
large enough to excite the fear of the 
Belfast rulers for the permanence of 
their political control. Naturally there 
are in Ulster, as in Southern Ireland, 
many Protestants who are not Union- 
ists. To cut off Ulster from direct 
commercial intercourse with the rest 
of Ireland would injure the agricul- 
tural interest, so that the Protestant 
farmers might become opponents of a 
separatist policy. In spite of years of 
agitation religious hatred is not very 
deep. This is shown by the fact that 
in the border precincts, where com- 
pact majorities exist, Catholics and 
Protestants are about equally numer- 
ous. These are the only districts of 
Ireland where the moderate or con- 
stitutional Nationalists still carry elec- 
tions. To be sure, there have recently 
been bloody riots in Londonderry, a 
small manufacturing city; but im- 
mediately afterwards the mayor, a 
Sinn Feiner, invited the representa- 
tives of every party, including Catho- 
lic and Protestant clergymen, to a 
conference, and formed a citizens’ 
guard, consisting of members of both 
religious faiths. Of course, disorderly 
mobs are likely to break out more fre- 
quently as the struggle of Sinn Fein 
with the government gradually under- 
mines the authority of the latter. It 
is quite possible that these popular 
disorders are assuming a Bolshevist 
character; but they do not justify the 
inference that party divisions are ir- 
reconcilable. In spite of the covenant 
of 1914, the leaders of the Ulstermen 
have voluntarily withdrawn their claim 
to the three frontier counties of the 
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province. A Protestant Unionist ma- 
jority is assured for an indefinite time 
to come in the other six counties; but 
even in two of these the Catholics 

have a small majority. And although 

provisions of the suffrage law have en- 

abled the Unionists heretofore to keep 

control of the municipal and county 

governments, the coming elections, 

conducted on a basis of universal suf- 

frage, may result in a Nationalist vic- 

tory. Apparently Sir Edward Carson 

would be only too glad to relinquish a 

claim to these uncertain counties also, - 
if it were not for other considerations 

which speak against making North 

Ireland too small a district. If it were 

limited solely to the industrial region, 

including the counties of Antrim and 

Down, in which Belfast is situated 

three-fourths of the voters would be 

Protestants. But in that case it is 

very probable that the Labor Party 

would speedily get control. 

Naturally the Socialist movement 
has a very different character in Bel- 
fast from that which it has assumed in 
Dublin. Universal suffrage has given 
the working people the whip hand in 
the Ulster metropolis. A majority of 
them are still Unionists; but the Trade 
Unions are becoming stronger daily. 
The spread of Bolshevist ideas is also 
acquiring significance in South Ire- 
land. In the southern part of the 
island these ideas represent a_ peril 
only so long as political chaos prevails 
and prevents a settlement of the land 
question. But in Belfast the new 
movement is more portentous. It is 
not unlikely that this danger will 
change the attitude of the great Bel- 
fast manufacturers; that they will 
listen to the warnings which the Cath- 
olic Bishop Kelly has just issued, and 
that they will compromise with the 
people in Southern Ireland, whose in- 
terest in maintaining the present social 
order is identical with their own. 
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[The following article was written for the Paris Russian newspaper, The Common 
Cause, July 2, 1920. by the well-known Petrograd lawyer, H. B. neato: who recently 


escaped from Soviet Russia.| 


I HAVE lived through all the stages 
of the Social Revolution in Soviet 
Russia, both in the village and in the 
city, and have had occasion to observe 
closely the life and the views of the 
various parts of the population. And 
if I were to summarize the history of 
so-called Soviet government, I would 
do it as follows: Although, at the 
beginning, such a government may 
have had some claim to possessing 
real authority,— for there was some- 
thing like a Constitution and an elec- 
toral procedure, though with a very 
limited suffrage,— although there was 
still some appearance of rule by the 
Soviets, the expression ‘Soviet govern- 
ment’ has since then become an an- 
achronism. There is no such thing as 
Soviet government in Russia, for the 
electoral system is rapidly disappear- 
ing. It can be said as a rule that there 
are no elected Soviets, Executive Com- 
mittees, or Commissars in Russia. 

The disappearance of the electoral 
system began in the villages, where the 
results of the first elections after the 
Bolshevist revolution were invariably 
against the Bolsheviki. The Soviets 
elected were simply dispersed and 
new elections were ordered, the suffrage 
being limited only to the so-called 
‘village poverty.” What is understood 
by that is the elements of the peasan- 
try who have no land and are not 
bound by interests of industry to any 
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one place. The ‘committees of pov- 
erty’ which took the place of the 
Soviets were very unpopular among 
the peasants. But through their in- 
strumentality the Bolsheviki began to 
wage war against the peasantry. This 
war lasted for about a year and a half, 
and ended in the complete capitula- 
tion of the Bolsheviki. It must be 
noted, and the Soviet authorities un- 
derstand it very well, that the peasants 
do not understand or want Commun- 
ism. The Bolsheviki are interested 
merely in getting grain out of the 
villages. In order to do this they 
finally gave up the idea of the ‘com- 
mittees of poverty’ and permitted the 
middle-class peasantry to enjoy suf- 
frage. However, even this was not 
effective, for the rural population still 
refuses to give grain to the cities and 
the instructors and the agitators who 
come from the city are very often 
assassinated. So far, the only result of 
the Bolshevist work in the villages 
has been the complete disappearance 
there of the elected organs of adminis- 
tration. In some places the old com- 
mittees of poverty are still functioning. 
In some places, village Soviets still 
exist; but almost everywhere the real 
authority is in the hands of Soviet 
officials appointed from above. 

The same thing has taken place in 
the cities. The elected officials have al- 
most disappeared. All the positions, 
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beginning with that of the People’s 
Commissioner and ending with that of 
a petty official are filled by appoint- 
ment by the party committees. It is 
very characteristic that these ap- 
pointees never have individual traits 
of their own. The people know very 
little about them. They are just gray 
spots, as it were, against the drab 
background of Soviet life, and when 
changes are made, hardly anyone 
notices them. They are Communists. 
That is all one can say about them. 

I say that the ‘Soviet government’ 
is not really Soret. I can go still 


further and affirm that it is not even . 


a government. For no manifestations 
and attributes of government in the 
commonly accepted sense of the word 
are to be found in Russia. 

There is no _ legislation. Civil 
offenses do not exist, for according to 
the communistic principle there can 
be no conflicts between the state and 
the individual, between the employer 
and the employee. As for conflicts 
among private individuals, the gov- 
ernment is not interested in them at 
all, and makes no provision for safe- 
guarding the interests of the indi- 
vidual. Crimes are handled by the 
Extraordinary Commissions, which are 
practically independent of the govern- 
ment. Therefore, legislation in Soviet 
Russia is both useless and unneces- 
sary. The decrees which are issued by 
the Soviet government from time to 
time are not laws, but merely circular 
orders. They are in the nature of in- 
structions given by the master to his 
underlings, to tell them how to rule 
over the population. According to the 
Soviet Constitution, it is true, there 
exists a higher legislative organ, the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets. But 
this institution hardly ever meets, 
and its place is taken by the Congresses 
of the Communist Party. 

Since legislative authority does not 


exist, there can be no judicial powers. 
It is interesting to note the following 
fact: While all other institutions of 
the Soviet government have been 
given an abbreviated name, the only 
institution which is not abbreviated 
thus is the Commissariat of Justice, 
which is the best proof that the popu- 
lation knows very little about it. Just 
now its only functions are the regis- 
tration and the defence of church 
property. There are no judicial in- 
stitutions. The popular courts func- 
tion hardly at all. 

In the domain of administration, 
there is almost a complete paralysis of 
the Soviet authority. It is easy to form 
the conclusion that the government 
which conquers at the front must be 
very strong within the country. But 
that is a mistake. The government is 
entirely powerless in the interior. Not 
a single decree of the central authority 
is ever executed, if the local commis- 
sioners do not favor it. In this respect 
Russia is really a federated republic, 
for every county rules itself inde- 
pendently of the central government. 
The Bolsheviki have not been able to 
organize administration. They have 
not been able to concentrate authority. 

But the most important defect of 
the communist régime, which is really 
its curse, is the fact that it brings about 
results which are precisely the opposite 
of those which its creators wish to 
produce. Jt is now possible to form a 
final opinion of these results, for there 
is really no longer any movement to 
which the name Russian revolution 
can be given. The revolution is over. 
The Communist programme has been 
put into effect in its entirety; and the 
Bolsheviki can already draw final 
conclusions as to what it will 
accomplish. 

The Bolsheviki wanted to destroy the 
bourgeoisie; instead of that they have 
merely strengthened and increased tt, 
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Of course, the Bolsheviki destroyed 
a certain amount of valuable paper, 
robbed the private safes and annulled 
bank accounts. In that way they de- 
prived a certain number of private in- 
dividuals of their property. And yet 
there have never been in Russia so 
many millionaires and so many profit- 
eers as there are now. There is in 
Petrograd a stock exchange on which 
it is possible to buy and sell the stocks 
and bonds of those very banks and 
enterprises which the Bolsheviki have 
nationalized. In the absence of actual 
stocks even bank receipts are now 
bought and sold there. Profiteering 
has grown up in its ugliest forms. The 
capitalistic instincts increase daily, as 
well as the greed for wealth. A new 
class of the rich has appeared: the 
commissioners who have’ grown 
wealthy through theft, and the peas- 
ants who make enormous profits on 
food stuffs. These new bourgeois, 
imitating and emulating their prede- 
cessors, have developed the lowest 
capitalistic tastes. Articles of luxury 
are bought at tremendous prices. 
The peasants buy and install in their 
homes pianos and musical instruments 
simply because the rich men before 
them had them in their homes. In 
other words, having destroyed almost 
completely the personnel of the Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie, the Communists have 
merely created conditions in which a 
new bourgeois class has grown up in 
still worse forms. 

The Bolsheviki attempted to introduce 
agriculture on a communistic basis; in- 
stead of that they have developed in the 
peasantry a still stronger desire to own 
land. 

The peasantry developed an an- 
tagonism towards the communistic 
government after they realized the 
meaning of the communistic program, 
namely, that the distribution of prod- 
ucts should be not according to the 
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number of workers in each family, but 
according to the number of ‘mouths.’ 
The Soviet authority realized that it was 
impossible to introduce communistic 
agriculture in the peasant lands, and 
turned its attention to the lands 
formerly owned by the great landlords. 
Thus the peasants had to give up the 
hope of obtaining additional land. On 
the former estates, the Bolsheviki 
first attempted to organize com- 
muncs, but the peasants would not go 
there; for, in order to do that, they 
would have to leave their own work. 
Then attempts were made to form 
communes out of non-peasant ele- 
ments, former factory workers, etc. 
But the results of this can easily be 
imagined. The members of these 
communes neither knew how to farm 
nor wanted to farm. The implements 


were stolen, the seeds destroyed, and 


the communes themselves rapidly fell 
to pieces; which caused great satis- 
faction to the peasant population, for 
whom the Communars were a pest. 

Then another experiment was made. 
The former estates were organized as 
Soviet estates. A commissioner, that 
is, a Soviet official, was appointed to 
each estate, and he was empowered to 
employ workmen and to perform the 
agricultural labor there. The crops, 
however, were not divided among the 
workmen, who merely received ordi- 
nary wages, but were taken to the city. 
It is easy enough to see that this has 
become simply a repetition of the old 
system of cultivating big estates, with 
the only difference that a Soviet official 
now takes the place of the former land 
owner, and that the work is not done 
as efficiently as before. 

The Bolsheviki attempted to subject the 
industrial life of the country to the govern- 
ment, but instead of that they merely de- 
stroyed and disorganized it. 

The Bolsheviki refused to recognize 
the fact that it is impossible to change 
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human psychology. At the present 
time the workman in Russia is merely 


- a grain of sand. He is deprived of his 


individuality and does not feel that he 
receives any profit from his work. 
Under these conditions all incentive 
for work disappears and productivity 
falls off catastrophically. The condi- 
tion in which the workmen now find 
themselves is worse than ever before. 
Workmen are actually legally at- 
tached to the factories, and cannot 
leave without special permission. 

The Bolsheviki attempted to spread 
enlightment in the masses; but instead 
of that they have paralyzed science and 
art. 

This has happened in spite of the 
huge sums which the Soviet authority 
has spent for educational purposes, 
and it has happened because the Bol- 
sheviki attempted to introduce not 
simply enlightment and education, but 
a proletarian culture, that is, an amal- 
gamation of education and agitation. 
Since the masses of the population are 
antagonistic toward the Communists, 
this merely results in indifference 
toward the cultural institutions. 
Schools, clubs and libraries exist in a 
tremendous number, but merely on 
paper. In reality they are empty. 

Such are the general results of the 
work performed by the so-called 
Soviet government. This is the human 
element in the situation. It may, per- 
haps, be said that the Communists have 
not had time as yet to do everything 
that they would do, and that in the 
future they will be able to organize life 
in a new way. But the Bolsheviki, 
after seizing the government, received 
everything: a huge governing appara- 
tus, a tremendous reservoir of raw ma- 


terials, and a system of transportation. 
All this they have disorganized and de- 
stroyed; for in the very essence of 
Soviet government is the instinct of 
destruction. They can create nothing. 

And yet a nominal Soviet govern- 
ment still continues to exist. It is cus- 
tomary to think that this is because of 
the Red army. But the real reason is 
not that. The power of the Soviet ré- 
gime lies in the fact that the Com- 
munists have ,in their hands the 
apparatus for the distribution of the 
food supplies, and through this in- 
strumentality they terrorized the 
people. The rural population, which 
is considered counter-revolutionary, is 
entirely at the mercy of the Soviet 
government for the necessary amounts 
of salt, kerosene, sugar, and other 
necessities. A person who refuses to 
serve Soviet authorities is inevitably 
doomed to death by starvation. This 
is the secret of Bolshevist power. 

As for the future of the so-called 
Soviet government, there can be no 
doubt that it is already — as we said 
in the beginning—a corpse, occa- 
sionally galvanized into action. Noth- 
ing can save it from decay and collapse, 
and even the negotiations in London 
can merely postpone this outcome for 
a brief period. The civil war has al- 
ready exhausted itself, and is no longer 
a method by means of which it is 
possible to conquer Bolshevism. Soviet 
authority will fall by its own weight, 
and the government which will come 
to take its place must remember one 
thing, namely, that the Russian people 
is deadly tired of arbitrary rule, and 
that what it wants is a law-abiding 


' organization, which, in the ordinary 


parlance, simply means ‘order.’ 








|Tke National Review (British Conservative Monthly), July] 
BERNSTORFF AND WILSON 


BY ‘SPECTATOR’ 


My first contact with German di- 
plomacy was with Graf.von Bernstorff, 
then still fairly junior in the carriére, 
but to-day a personage who has his 
place in history; one of the many, in 
fact, who in the hour of Germany’s 
downfall came before his compatriots 
—nay, before the world at large — 
with a carefully and voluminously 
wrought apologia pro vita sua,* the 
gist of which is just this, that, had the 
Hohenzollern Empire but listened to 
Count Bernstorff’s advice, all would 
have been well. In this respect the 
Count does not stand alone, but is in 
the distinguished company of promin- 
ent German statesmen and soldiers 
who (as it now turns out) all knew 
what was the right thing to do, but— 
did not do it. 

Of course, there is this to be said for 
Count Bernstorff’s argument, that, 
had his government adhered to the 
cautious ways of the “Old Diplomacy,’ 
it is to be presumed that one of two 
things would have happened, namely, 
either the Wilhelmstrasse would have 
sent to Washington an ambassador 
who possessed its confidence, and then, 
in the crisis of a world war, have asked 
him his advice and taken it; or a social 
figurehead would have been selected 
and never consulted. That would 
have been in accordance with pre- 
cedent, for, the German system being 
what it is, it was notorious that at a 
number of important posts ambassa- 

* My Three Years in America, by Count Yern- 
storff (Scribner’s). 
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dors were not kept au courant of pol- 
icy to anything like the extent as 
were their chargés d’affaires, who 
alone knew what the Wilhelmstrasse 
intended. 

Hence much of that friction and 
perfidy which characterized Prusso- 
German diplomacy in the decades pre- 
ceding the war, that instability of pur- 
pose which led from reconciliation and 
noisy protestations of friendship to 
Agadirs and vice versa. It was the 
outcome of the ‘Personal Régime’ 
which ambitioned to pull all the strings 
from behind the scenes and used direct 
means of communication or, case 
arising, of intrigue, very often d l’insu 
des ambassadeurs. 

It was a nefarious system, no doubt, 
unless the wire-puller-in-chief, the 
Supreme Director of Policy in Berlin, 
was as great as the Bismarck into whose 
shoes he stepped and whose methods 
he adopted in slavish imitation. It 
was a system which in the royal hand 
of a Louis XV had come to grief, a 
system of personal governance which 
Bismarck (in reference to Napoleon 
III) so subtly impugned through the 
pages of Busch’s Diary, his whilom 
confidential secretary. It flourished 
under William II, but showed up 
to its greatest detriment only subse- 
quent to the dismissal of Herr von 
Holstein (after the first Morocco crisis 
of 1905), for the reason that this man, 
the only capable successor Bismarck 
ever had, checked time out of number 
the runaway machinery of State. 
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Men who take a superficial view of 
things are prone to denounce the 
personal system (specially if it centres 
in the person of a sovereign) as the 
most antiquated of all modes of 
government, as part of that ‘Old 
Diplomacy’ they are so anxious to 
abolish. But the contrary is the 
case. The personal system did not 
spring solely from motives of conceit, 
the lust of power and self-advertise- 
ment. It was also the outcome of 
deeper considerations which relegated 
the modern ambassador to a far-away 
past, utilizing him as an official post- 
bag, or as one whose social functions 
are good camouflage to policy. But 
the era of direct telegraphic and even 
telephonic communications was held 
to have done away with him. Unless 
he happened to be personally a man of 
worth—and, what was more important, 
one who agreed with the policy of his 
government, or, to be more accurate, 
with the aims of the ‘Personal Régime’ 
— there was no need to confide in 
him. At the far end of a long.cable 
he was at best the puppet which was 
made to talk according to plan. 

In this, as in many other matters, 
the Germans or, I should say, the 
Austro-Germans— since they were 
both equally guilty —ignored the 
human factor and the danger of the 
new implements of the (alleged) New 
Diplomacy. 

‘What is the cause of the war?’ 
I asked an Austrian statesman, one of 
the most prominent and _ influential 
personages of the July 1914 negotia- 
tions. ‘The telephone,’ he answered; 
‘its workings with St. Petersburg, 
with Berlin, etc., etc., ruined us. You 
yourself know of the misunderstanding 
that arose in London. Instead of 


writing old-fashioned notes, . which 
would have given us time to think, 
we telephoned and lost our heads. 
A volume could be written on that.’ 


Yes, a volume could be written 
demonstrating the evils of hasty pro- 
cedure in matters of State. But it 
would come somewhat too late. So 
would a treatise to show that ambas- 
sadors who are not listened to when 
need arises, or cannot prevail because 
their abilities are not rated high, are 
a source of danger to their government. 

I was virtually still a boy when I 
was made to call on Countess Bern- 
storff. It was thought wise that my 
first social effort should be seconded by 
an elderly lady, a relative, who, so to 
speak, was to hold my hand. However, 
I was much too muchonmy best behav- 
iour, and all went well — until I re- 
turned to the ante-room. There, struck 
by the Countess’s unusually loud 
voice, I gave way to my feelings and, 
parading -a knowledge which fortu- 
nately I did not then possess, hazarded . 
the following comment: ‘Aber diese 
Dame ist doch von der Biihne?’ 

I was told off, as I deserved, and 
instructed never to pass remarks in an 
ante-room, vestibule, or on a staircase, 
least of all in a piercing voice. That is 
how I reached the years of discretion. 

The last time I came across Count 
Bernstorff must have been in the 
summer of 1912 in Munich at the 
Hotel Continental. I was accompanied 
by one of the best political heads in 
Germany, an expert on the foreign 
affairs of his country, now dead, who 
foresaw both the war and Germany’s 


_political débdcle, but not her military 


downfall. I was just about to present 
my.respects when my friend stopped 
me with the remark: ‘Don’t waste 
time talking to him. He is the second 
biggest fool we have in our diplomatic 
service.” “Who is the biggest, then?’ 
I asked. ‘Oh, Pourtales, of course, our 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg.’ 

I have often thought over this 
incident, but in the light of after 
events, and at the hand of the official 
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reports which Bernstorff furnished 
to his government, considered that the 
judgment was too severe. For the 
German Ambassador in Washington 
was neither a fool nor, indeed, a great 
diplomatist. 

For we know, and always have 
known, that as far as he is concerned 
he saw right and reported as he should 
have. Who, in this respect, were his 
advisers is not clearly established, but 
the credit of having listened to them is 
his. No doubt, it did not require a 
superhuman effort to judge the obvious 
trend of events on the spot, yet, we re- 
peat, it remains to his credit that he did. 

But how is it that the German 
government would not listen? 

The story told from a German point 
of view and independently of Bern- 
storff is this. The early submarine war- 
fare was temporarily abandoned by 
the Germans because neither the sea- 
going merit of their submarines nor 
their number justified its continuance. 
That is why they gave way. 

In the meantime, in 1916, General 
von Falkenhayn, as Chief of the Staff 
in succession to von Moltke, after 
much trouble] (conferences at Posen 
and elsewhere, one of which even the 
Emperor would not attend so as not to 
prejudice the issue between soldiers), 
made the so-called ‘German Western 
View’ prevail, that is to say, arresting 
Hindenburg’s victorious progress in 
the East, sought a decision on the 
French front. Out of this policy 
arose the giant battle of Verdun, 
the assault on that fortress which, in 
1914, had held the Crown Prince of 
Prussia’s Fifth Army. It was, of 
course, to be a surprise-attack, for 
the Germans to this day (vide Luden- 
dorff’s War Memories, vol. i, p. 17) 
remain perfectly convinced that the 
Allies never knew their intentions.* 


*Ludendorff is good enough to concede one 
exception: July 15, 1918. 


AND WILSON 


General Sir Douglas Haig had at the 
time just taken over the Chief Com- 
mand of the British Expeditionary 
Force, and one of his first actions was 
to warn the French, who, however, 
replied that they knew all there was 
to know. Yet the event proved that 
they were not adequately prepared. 

But the Germans were unlucky. At 
the insistence of their weather expert 
they postponed the assault for a week 
(and missed splendid weather!), then, 
starting, had to fight in a snowstorm 
a few days after zero. In a word, 
the surprise failed, General Pétain 
arrived in time and reorganized the 
defense (his orders were given and 
issued in seventy-five minutes!) and 
Verdun resisted. The consequence 
was that the Germans, too deeply 
committed to have the strength of 
mind to draw back, mounted a 
systematic and large-scale offensive 


‘which, on July Ist, was cut short by 


the first Somme battle. 

At this time General von Falken- 
hayn, as Chief of the Staff, realizing 
the cost in lives which the methodical 
reduction of Verdun would entail, 
startled the Berlin Foreign Office by a 
request for an assurance that Germany 
would do nothing calculated to bring 
the United States of America into the 
war, as otherwise he was willing to 
serve the King of Prussia as a Battalion 
Commander, if necessary, but could 
not take the responsibility of remain- 
ing Chief of the General Staff! He 
referred, of course, to U-boat warfare. 

Though no one doubted that the 
entrenched camp of Verdun could be 
made to fall, if the Germans were 
left undisturbed, this ‘blood bath’ 
nevertheless chilled the most martial 
spirits, and captured German officers 
along the entire front repeated a mot 
d’ordre which insinuated that the war 
would not be decided by force of 
arms alone. 
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At that time Count Bernstorff went 
to see the President, and, as the result 
of the usual careful ‘rehearsal’ at his 
Embassy, said nothing imprudent 
whatever. But, having left his pre- 
sence, he ran into Mr. Secretary of 
State Lansing, and, in answer to a 
question about the war, replied: ‘It 
will not be decided by force of arms 
alone.’ 

This remark, reported to the Presi- 
dent, was interpreted by him as a 
sure sign of German determination to 
resume unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, and he resolved, then and there, 
to prepare to counter it. 

Meanwhile the authorities of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, to satisfy the Chief 
of the Staff, sent for their best experts, 


their best ‘ Anglo-Saxon psychologists, ’ 


and asked them what would be the 
attitude of America in the event of 
the renewal of unrestricted U-boat war- 
fare. Theall but unanimous verdict of 
their Swiss agents was to the effect 
that America was bluffing, that Wilson 
did not know his own mind, that the 
country was divided in opinion, that 
the Germans were beloved, etc., etc. 

But a few solitary dissentiments 
there were, one of whom was a 
notorious German Professor (who got 
into trouble with his students for 
‘want of patriotism’). He argued as 
follows: 


The information of the German Foreign Office 
is too exclusively derived in the United States 
and in Switzerland from informants who are in 
the bulk German-Americans, and_ therefore 
biased. President Wilson is a self-educated 
man, but not exactly highly educated, because 
in his youth his father’s profession entailed 
much change of domicile, and, as a result, a fre- 
quent change of school. He entered the higher 
spheres of political life at an advanced age, and 
suffers from that too. But in him lives all that 
was best in English Puritanism; it is the main- 
spring of his actions. We (Germans) are apt to 
look upon the American merchant-nation as the 
slave of the mighty dollar, but will find that it is 
anything but that, for a Great Power like 


America (which has fought England on this issue 
before now) is not submitting to be told by us 
where her ships may go. Unquestionably she 
will enter the war. 

Further, if as a result of our cha!lenge America 
becomes our enemy, the world will, for the first 
time, behold a great nation entering a war with 
the certainty of nothing but material loss. This 
is so true and constitutes so great a departure in 
political life as to be without precedent, even if, 
in the event, the American people should swerve 
from their pristine ideal and imitate the Euro- 
pean land-hungering Powers. . . . 


The German government carefully 
considered this advice of the minority, 
but rejected it. Before doing so, the 
following question was put: 

‘If America comes into the war 
against us, will she do so on the sub- 
marine issue: Yes or No?’ 

The answer was ‘ Yes.’ 

But in all this the German Am- 
bassador at Washington counted for 
very little... . 

The rest is known. Germany re- 
verted to the submarine war, Falken- 
hayn’s place having been taken (on 
August 29, 1916) by Hindenburg. 

But what was the reasoning of the 
German government? It was this: 


There can be but three eventualities: President 
Wilson is bluffing, and America keeps out of the 
war. Then all is well. On the contrary, President 
Wilson declares war, then, either the nation is 
strongly divided in sympathies, in which case 
the new belligerent is not truly formidable, or 
the nation stands in bulk behind the Head of the 
State; then we, Germans, can still give way on the 
issue on which war is actually declared, that is to 
say, on unrestricted U-boat warfare. It may cost us 
a couple of million dollars, even an apology, if 
it must be, but what is that in the immensity of 
a world war? 


Thus inspired, they went ahead, and 
in due course the inevitable happened, 
and America declared war. 

But what was the surprise of the 
Wilhelmstrasse! It was not the fact 
of the declaration of war, but the 
ignoring of the submarine issue. The 
Germans had incurred the enmity of 
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President Wilson and the great and 
powerful nation behind him on far 
larger grounds. They could not get 
out of it. 

‘For us Germans,’ exclaimed a 
witness of the reception of the note, 
‘President Wilson proved himself too 
great ’ 


[Le Populaire (Paris Radical Socialist 
Daily), July 2] 


PEASANTS, PROFITS, AND LAND 


BY MAYERAS 


THE peasants are getting land. Un- 
happily, they are by no means seizing 
it in the manner described in our cele- 
brated revolutionary hymn. They are 
not taking it by force; they are buying 
it. They are buying it very dear, so 
anxious are they to get it into their pos- 
session. It is a strange situation. 
What contradictory results are flowing 
from the war! We are having no 
general revolution, no general prelimi- 
nary revolution, but chaos. A general 
overturn. Let us try to get an in- 
sight into this chaos, and to look the 
facts honestly in the face. 

A few Sundays ago I made a little 
journey, visiting several of our provin- 
cial towns and districts. . Wherever 
the train chanced to stop, I tarried, 
at Vieilleville, Guéret, Saint-Sulpice- 
Lauriére, at Limoges. I saw at these 
places something very surprising for a 
man familiar with those localities. 
Great notices covered the billboards 
and whole columns of the newspapers 
were filled with advertisements offer- 
ing agricultural lands at private sale. 

Around Limousin and Marche small 
farms are in a large majority. But one 
third of the land is owned by a few 
large proprietors; two thirds belongs 
to small cultivators. Two hundred 
acres is considered a large estate in 
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that region, but there are holdings of 
two hundred and fifty, five hundred, a 
thousand, and fifteen hundred acres. 
These are the properties that are 
offered at private sale. The owners are 
voluntarily trying to dispose of them. 
They are selling them at good prices 
as prices go here; for they are getting 
on average at least $400 an acre, or 
three or four times as much as the land 
would have brought before the war. 
Our peasants are unwilling to admit 
that they have made money. Are they 
going to make as much in 1920 as 
during the last few years? It is not 
quite certain. The weather has not 
been very favorable; and. breeders 
have lost more stock through aphtous 
fever than their insurance will cover. 
Moreover, the fall in prices, or better 
said, the pretended fall in prices has 
affected the market gardens. On the 
other hand, however, the rich grain 
districts of central and northern France 
will probably get higher prices than 
ever this year. Yet we need not quibble 
over this; for beginning with 1916 
every year has been increasingly 
profitable for the peasants. I am not 
confining myself to the peasant pro- 
prietors. Even if a farmer were a 
share tenant on the hardest terms, 
he laid aside money; and in some dis- 
tricts like those around Landes, Chauly, 
as I was told yesterday, the share 
tenants have organized a union of ten 
thousand members and forced the 
land owners to give them better terms. 
So they will be laying aside more 
money than before. And taking our 
cash tenants, they have been in clover. 
A friend who traveled with me on 
the train from Boussac said he was 
personally acquainted with a peasant 
who was a share tenant up to 1913. 
But he never accumulated anything 
although he was a hard working fellow. 
Then the old proprietor wanted to 
lighten his business cares, and changed 
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the form of his lease to cash tenancy 
for nine years, for three thousand 
francs rent. Then came the war. 
Prices began to rise, first slowly, then 
rapidly, then at lightning speed. 
This peasant tenant, who was a good 
worker, and worked the better the more 
money he saw coming in, laid aside 
in 1919 alone fifty thousand francs! 

These cash tenants, and more rarely 
the share tenants, are the ones who are 
buying up large estates at private sale. 
But several small land holders are 
also seizing the opportunity to en- 
large their existing farms. 

If you add to this the fact that prac- 
tically all our peasants are clearing off 
their mortgages, which used to make 
the money lender the real owner of 
their property, you arrive at the con- 
clusion that the war, instead of creat- 
ing a peasant proletariat, has greatly 
strengthened the small proprietor 
class. 

‘But, you may object,:in Russia the 
war and the two revolutions which 
were its outcome also made land own- 
ers of millions and millions of peas- 
ants, who possessed no_ property 
whatever so long as the Tsar was on 
the throne. And paradoxical and in- 
credible as it would have been in 1914, 
these peasants have been the most de- 
termined enemies of the German, 
Polish, and Allied reactionary forces, 
because in defending the Soviet govern- 
ment from its enemies, who have been 
in close alliance with the great land- 
lords, they have been defending their 
own recently acquired farms. In order 
to protect their property, they have 
fought for and preserved a communist 
government. 

But let us not go astray into this 
other field. Let us not try to compare 
incomparable things. To come back 
to the present tendencies at home, 
which I have just described, they 


should not rejoice too much the hearts 
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of our capitalists, nor bring too much 
despair to our socialists. 

We have in France a new kind of 
peasant. He owns his land and has 
money in the bank. He is inclined to 
substitute farm machinery for human 
drudgery. He is able to do this and is 
doing it. He is happier, he is living 
better, he is eating better food, he is 
drinking wine, he is furnishing his 
home comfortably. His standard of 
living has risen. He will be in the 
future, indeed he is already becoming 
a different man, —a freer, more in- 
dependent and more self-respecting 
man. 

But he has not finished with capi- 
talism. The capitalism which carries 
the germs of its own death within 
itself, has received a new lease of life. 
But it is as impossible for it to attain 
immortality from the economic revo- 
lution which accompanied the war, as 
it is for a river to flow back to its 
source. The inexorable law which 
forces capital to concentrate in con- 
stantly larger masses, the operation of 
which has been accelerated by the war 
in manufacture and commerce, will 
eventually affect agriculture. These 
small peasant proprietors will feel 
their future proletarization more 
cruelly, because of their present short 
surfeit of prosperity. Their fall will be 
the greater because they have risen to 
a higher plane. They will be the more 
bitter enemies of the present social 
order, because they have tasted their 
measure of better things. 

So, for the time being, let us bear in 
mind that we must not make enemies 
of the peasantry. Apparently that is 
what occurred in Switzerland. A 
friend who has recently come from that 
country, tells me that the mere threat 
to mobilize a hundred thousand armed 
peasants recently stifled at the outset 
the great general strike inaugurated by 
city wage-earners in that country. 








LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


MIDSUMMER 


THE summer lull is at hand; the 
painters have all fled to Brittany and 
only a stray play or two reminds the 
town of the muses. There is, never- 
theless, one important exhibition of 
sculpture being held in London, which 
is of particular interest to Americans 
— the exhibition of the work of Dr. 
Tait Mackenzie, late of Philadelphia. 
It is quite fitting that these fine things, 
which are well worthy of being ranked 
with the best works of Hellenistic art, 
should be shown in an Olympic year. 
To Londoners weary of the crazy 
anatomies of the ‘isms,’ these vigorous 
and beautiful studies must come as 
new revelation of that dignity of the 
body which the lunatic schools have 
done so much to destroy. Yet Dr. 
Mackenzie is no servile recreator of 
the idealized Greek, but a realist eager 
to reveal, in the words of Sir Philip 
Gibbs, ‘the beauty of physical energy 
as it is seen in our playing fields and 
training camps.’ We print the follow- 
ing notes from Sir Philip’s article. 


It seems to me, and to many who 
have been to see the exhibition by Dr. 
Tait Mackenzie at the Fine Art Gal- 
leries in New Bond Street, that here is 
something new and something good in 
the art of sculpture. New, but not 
ugly, or violent, or wild, like so much 
modern work which attempts desper- 
ately to break with the old traditions. 

What arrests one’s imagination in- 
stantly in this exhibition is the aston- 
ishing sense of movement in some of 
these figures and groups. They are not 
static, but dynamic in their effect upon 
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one’s sense, like the best of the old 
Greek sculpture, of wrestlers and dis- 
coboli. They are in action. It is so 
with a group of fellows in the ‘scrum’ 
of an American football game. Each 
figure is putting all his weight into the 
struggle, shoving, panting, straining, 
and it is done with absolute realism, 
yet the composition and general line of 
this mass of youth is as beautiful as a 
big wave breaking. 

In ‘The Joy of Effort,’ now set in 
the wall of the Stockholm Stadium, 
three young athletes leaping for a high 
jump have the breath of life as near 
as art can give it. The poise of their 
bodies has the power of a long-bow 
stretched to the arrow-tip. It is a fly- 
ing leap. So with other figures, ‘ putting 
the weight,’ diving, getting off the tape 
for the sprint race, with muscles taut 
for an effort or relaxed after the great 
fatigue. 

It is physical energy, not as ideal- 
ized by a loosely working imagination, 
but as studied with a profound knowl- 
edge of anatomy, with a surgeon’s eye, 
and a scientist’s intimacy with muscu- 
lar actions and reactions — more re- 
markable therefore because in spite of 
realism it is beautiful and rhythmic, 
like a fine melody of life. 

Dr. Tait Mackenzie is not afraid of 
modern clothes, of mud, of a fellow in 
an old leather coat, of a football crowd. 
He is a realist, to the last button, to 
the attitude of a big toe, to the sinews 
of a horny hand, but he is a realist 
who does not search for ugliness, who 
does not get emphasis by exaggera- 
tion, and who sees the spirit that gocs 
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to youthful effort and the supreme 
endurance of fatigue for the game’s 
saxe, That is how I read his purpose 
and how I see the work he _ has 
achieved. 


From the columns of the London 
Times comes these notes on life in 
Stratford-on-Avon during the first real 
tourist summer after the war. 


The poet of Shropshire has given his 
high metrical authority to the state- 
ment that the quietest places under 
the sun are in that county; but he re- 
fers to places. only, and obviously is 
not thinking of towns, of which the 
quietest under the sun is surely Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. It assimilates its visi- 
tors without noise, much as Shake- 
speare himself comprehends the heights 
and depths of human life easily as to 
the manner born. 

There are plenty of strangers here 
to-day; there have been quite a satis- 
factory number all the summer, but 
they do not make a crowd, and their 
voices are not lifted in hilarity. Per- 
haps they are under the softening spell 
of genius. The nearest approach to 
merriment I have yet noticed, how- 
ever, was in front of the birthplace. It 
was already full of sightseers, and a 
little throng awaited entrance on the 
pavement. Among them was not one 
‘in the learned way,’ as Boswell puts 
it, but the whole company bore the 
plain, sturdy, bucolic stamp. Dressed 
in their customary Sunday suits of 
solemn black, they revered the Im- 
mortal Memory with contrasted 
cheerfulness. 

In the train from London a French- 
man on holiday asked me for advice on 
motor traveling between Stratford and 
Leamington. Having just four hours 
to spend in Stratford, he was _ pro- 
posing to see all the sights, to attend 
the Summer Festival matinée of As You 
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Like It, in the Memorial Theatre, and 
to catch a glimpse of Warwick on his 
way back to the railway. Evidently 
Americans are not the only folk who 
can hustle. He might have been re- 
assured on the motor question. Such 
is the enterprise in this direction that 
it is calculated that sixty chars-a- 
banes and the like stay in Stratford 
every day. They take their passengers 
to the many delightful towns and vil- 
lages in the neighborhood and bring in 
the inhabitants of spots which would 
otherwise be remote. 

A large proportion of the audiences 
at the Summer Festival are villagers, 
who have learned to rely on the motor 
as a means of conveyance, and they do, 
I am assured, really appreciate Shake- 
speare, having his tradition in their 
blood. Not only that, but they possess 
an inborn aptitude for Old English 
dances and pageantry. The stories one 
hears of Maypole and Morris dancing 
in some of the villages suggest either 
that Shakespeare’s England has never 
died, or has been revived by the agen- 
cies that aim at resuscitating the 
drama in the countryside. But it 
should not be concluded that these vil- 
lage festivals are manufactured by 
artistic labor. On the contrary, they 
are described as the spontaneous sports 
of the young in which the old are not 
afraid to join. 

Stratford itself has more than one 
open place to which a Maypole would 
seem no alien addition. From time to 
time much has been said and written 
of its commercialization. With some, 
the memory of Shakespeare may have 
become a trade, like aluminium or any- 
thing else. Others have shown how 
little they fear the intrusion of a fac- 
tory. Yet the town remains a very 
passable vestige of that in which 
Shakespeare was born. The spirit of 
the Elizabethan village still broods 
over its timbered houses and spacious 
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streets, and the business in mementoes 
has not succeeded in destroying their 
meaning. No town can get peace for 
the asking, and it is peace which Strat- 
ford has secured by some semi-divine 
right, and retains in spite of every 
provocation to barter the possession. 

The Warwickshire meadows are as 
smooth and green as ever, while the 
river glides at its own sweet will with 
the placidity of other streams but none 
of their dullness. One wonders whether 
it is only for Shakespeare that the 
whole world comes to Stratford; or 
whether some part of the compulsion 
is not that desire for retreat which he 
has expressed in many a remembered 
passage. 

Be the attraction what it may, the 
visitors this very year form a kind of 
conspectus of Stratford’s universal at- 
traction. It need hardly be said that 
there has been a small party of Ameri- 
cans. From various registers may be 
gathered an idea of their representa- 
tive character, for Denver follows Bos- 
ton and New York is next door to 
Colorado in those undeniable pages. 
South America is there too. Australia 
stands high in the list of Dominion 
visitors, and after Australia comes 
South Africa. 

Names that would not have been so 
confidently expected are those of 
Japanese, of whom there have been 
these last few months a remarkable 
number. Even if one believes that 
English literature continues to make 
good progress over the globe, it is un- 
commonly pleasant to find that Shake- 
" speare or Stratford, or both in alliance, 
can draw the Oriental tourist to a town 
so intimately English as this. That the 
French are once more discovering our 
dramatist would appear from the fre- 
quency with which their tongue is 
overheard in the streets. In the short 
journey from Leamington I encoun- 
tered separately three French people, 
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including the hustler. The latest im- 
portant body of visitors have just left. 
They were American professors of the 
English language, who naturally could: 
not return after their London con- 
ferences without a call at Stratford. 


A WEEK ago it was announced that 
Mr. Joseph Benson and Mr. José Levy 
had acquired a lease of the Little 
Theatre, and that they hoped to es- 
tablish there a new and interesting 
form of entertainment which should be 
specially adapted to the requirements 
of a small playhouse. It may now be 
stated that the proposal is to give Lon- 
don a Grand Guignol theatre of its 
own, which will be modeled in every 
way on the theatre in Paris which has 
achieved such remarkable popularity. 
London’s Grand Guignol will begin 
operations early in the autumn, and 
the new lessees of the Little Theatre 
are gathering round them a band of 
young players who will be willing to 
play any kind of part which is allotted 
to them. 

The original Grand Guignol com- 
pany have visited London on various 
occasions, but they have never been 
seen under the best conditions in view 
of the fact that they have had to do 
their work in a much larger theatre 
than that for which the plays they 
present were originally intended. The 
Little Theatre is much the same size as 
the Grand Guignol Theatre, and as 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Levy have secured 
the John-Street playhouse for a con- 
siderable period, they hope gradually 
to build up a reputation for a kind of 
entertainment which cannot be found 
in any other London theatre. 

An option has already been obtained 
on some of the most thrilling of the 
French short plays, but every effort is 
to be made to persuade the British 
playwrights to devote their energies 
to this kind of work as well. All the 
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plays will be presented in English, and 
it should be clearly understood that 
there is no intention whatever of 
merely producing gruesome plays. Any 
kind of work will be considered, 
whether it be farce, satire, comedy, or 
drama; the only stipulation being that 
there shall be originality in the dialogue 
and in the method of treatment. Four 
or five plays will be produced in each 
programme, and efforts will be made 
to keep the comedy and tragedy care- 
fully balanced, though Mr. Levy ex- 
plains that when there is a thrill to be 
provided no attempt will be made to 
spare the feelings of the audience. If 
they are to be harrowed they will be 
harrowed on the approved Grand 
Guignol principle. 

A special feature will be made of the 
foyer, where music will be provided be- 
tween the plays, and where there will 
be accommodation for any members of 
the audience who wish to sit out during 
any of the items in the programme 
which do not appeal to them. 

Though this is the first occasion on 
which a definite attempt to establish a 
Grand Guignol Theatre in London for 
a term of years has been made, it is in- 
teresting to recall that Mr. José Levy 
had practically completed his arrange- 
ments to take over the Little Theatre 
from Miss Gertrude Kingston for the 
same purpose in July, 1914. The out- 
break of war, however, stopped the 
project, and has prevented its revival 
until the present moment. 


THERE is a pleasant story, and one, 
too, which is perfectly authentic, going 
round about Dr. T. B. Strong, Dean of 
Christ Church, who is about to be 
consecrated Bishop of Ripon. During 
the war many bodies of colonial troops 
were stationed, while in training, at 
Oxford, being billeted at different col- 
leges. Several such bodies had proved 
themselves very difficult to handle, 
and serious damage had been done at 
more than one college. When a par- 
ticularly rough draft was sent to Christ 
Church the Dean invited them to meet 
him the first afternoon in the college 
hall, took them all round the college, 
showing them everything, then enter- 
tained them to tea in hall, and finally 
addressed them as follows: ‘Gentle- 
men, what | have shown you this after- 
noon has been going on without inter- 
ruption for seven hundred years. Now 
the men who should be here are in the 
trenches, and it is for you to take their 
places for a time and carry on the tra- 
ditions of the College. 1 create you 
honorary Christ Church men for the 
rest of your lives.’ The idea of being 
honorary members of ‘the House,’ as 
the most famous of Oxford colleges 
is always called, caught the fancy of 
men from the back blocks, and from 
that moment discipline was perfect. 
Indeed, there was only one difficulty. 
The men wished to attend chapel twice 
daily, and in all other ways to behave 
as undergraduates. But just think of 
what a little tact will do! 
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[The Atheneum, 
MY CRIME 


BY MAX BEERBOHM 


On a bleak wet stormy afternoon at 
the outset of last year’s spring, I was 
in a cottage, all alone, and knowing 
that I must be all alone till evening. 
It was a remote cottage, in a remote 
county, and had been ‘let furnished’ 
by its owner. My spirits are easily 
affected by weather; and I hate soli- 
tude; and I dislike to be master of 
things that are not mine. ‘Be careful 
not to break us,’ says the glass and 
china. ‘You ’d better not spill ink on 
me,’ growls the carpet. ‘None of your 
dog’s-earing, thumb-marking, back- 
breaking tricks here!’ snarl the books. 

The books in this cottage looked 
particularly disagreeable— horrid little 
upstarts of this and that scarlet 
or cerulean ‘series’ of ‘standard’ 
authors. Having gloomily surveyed 
them, I turned my back on them, and 
watched the rain streaming down the 
latticed window, whose panes seemed 
likely to be shattered at any moment 
by the wind. I have known men. who 
constantly visit the Central Criminal 
Court, visit also the scenes where 
famous crimes were committed, form 
their theories of those crimes, collect 
souvenirs of those crimes, and call 
themselves Criminologists. As for me, 
my interest in crime is, alas, merely 
morbid. I did not know, as those 
others would doubtless have known, 
that the situation in which I found my- 
self was precisely of the kind most con- 
ducive to the darkest deeds. I did but 
bemoan it, and think of Lear in the 
hovel on the heath. The wind howled 
in the chimney, and the rain had begun 
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to sputter right down it, so that the 
fire was beginning to hiss in a very 
sinister manner. Suppose the fire went 
out! It looked as if it meant to. I 
snatched the pair of bellows that hung 
beside it. I plied them vigorously. 
‘Now mind! — not too vigorously. We 
are n’t yours!’ they wheezed. I han- 
dled them more gently. But I did not 
release them till they had secured me 
a steady blaze. 

I sat down before that blaze. De- 
spair had been warded off. Gloom, 
however, remained; and gloom grew. 
I felt that I should prefer anyone’s 
thoughts to mine. I rose; I returned to 
the books. A dozen or so of those 
which were on the lowest of the three 
shelves were full-sized, were octavo, 
looked as though they had been bought 
to be read. I would exercise my un- 
doubted right to read one of them. 
Which of them? I gradually decided 
on a novel by a well-known writer 
whose works, though I had several 
times had the honor of meeting her, 
were known to me only by repute. 

I knew nothing of them that was not 
good. The lady’s ‘output’ had not 
been at all huge, and it was agreed that 
her ‘level’ was high. I had always 
gathered that the chief characteristic 
of her work was its great ‘vitality.’ The 
book in my hand was a third edition of 
her latest novel, and at the end of it 
were numerous press notices, at which 
I glanced for confirmation. ‘Immense 
vitality,’ yes, said one critic. ‘Full,’ 
said another, ‘of an intea.se vitality.’ 
‘A book that will live,’ said a third. 
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How on earth did he know that? I was, 
however, very willing to believe in the 
vitality of this writer for all present 
purposes. Vitality was a thing in 
which she herself, her talk, her glance, 
her gestures, abounded. She and they 
had been, I remembered, rather too 
much for me. The first time J met her, 
she said something that I lightly and 
mildly disputed. On no future occasion 
did I stem any opinion of hers. Not 
that she had been rude. Far from it. 
She had but in a sisterly, brotherly 
way, and yet in a way that was filially 
eager too, asked me to explain my 
point. 

I did my best. She was all attention. 
But I was conscious that my best, un- 
der her eye, was not good. She was 
quick to help me: she said for me just 
what I had tried to say, and proceeded 
to show me just why it was wrong. I 
smiled the gallant smile of a man who 
regards women as all the more ador- 
able because logic is not their strong 
point, bless them! She asked — not 
aggressively, but strenuously, as one 
who dearly loves a joke — what I was 
smiling at. Altogether, a chastening 
encounter; and my memory of it was 
tinged with a feeble resentment. How 
she had scored! No man likes to be 
worsted in argument by a woman. And 
I fancy that to be vanquished by a 
feminine writer is the kind of defeat 
least of all agreeable to a man who 
writes. 

A ‘sex war,’ we are often told, is to 
be one of the features of the world’s 
future — women demanding the right 
to do men’s work, and men refusing, 
resisting, counter-attacking. It seems 
likely enough. One can believe any- 
thing of the world’s future. Yet one 
conceives that not all men, if this par- 
ticular evil come to pass, will stand 
packed shoulder to shoulder against all 
women. One does not feel that the 
dockers will be very bitter against such 
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women as want to be miners, or the 
plumbers frown much upon the would- 
be steeple-jills. I myself have never 
had my sense of fitness jarred, nor a 
spark of animosity roused in me, by a 
woman practising any of the fine arts 
— except the art of writing. That she. 
should write a few little poems or pen- 
sées, or some impressions of a trip in a 
dahabieh as far as (say) Biskra, or even 
a short story or two, seems to me not 
wholly amiss, even though she do such 
things for publication. But that she 
should be an _ habitual, professional 
author, with a passion for her art, and 
a fountain pen and an agent, and sums 
down in advance of royalties on sales 
in Canada and Australia, and a pro- 
found knowledge of human character, 
and an essentially sane outlook, is 
somehow incongruous with my notions 
— my mistaken notions, if you will — 
of what she ought to be. 

‘Has a profound knowledge of hu- 
man character, and an essentially sane 
outlook,’ said one of the critics quoted 
at the end of the book that I had 
chosen. The wind and the rain in the 
chimney had not abated, but the fire 
was bearing up bravely. So would I. I 
would read cheerfully and without pre- 
judice. I poked the fire and, pushing 
my chair slightly back, lest the heat 
should warp the book’s cover, began 
Chapter I. 

A woman sat writing in a summer 
house at the end of a small garden that 
overlooked a great valley in Surrey. 
The description of her was calculated 
to make her very admirable—a 
thorough woman, not strictly beautiful, 
but likely to be thought beautiful by 
those who knew her well; not dressed 
as though she gave much heed to her 
clothes, but dressed in a fashion that 
exactly harmonized with her special 
type. Her pen ‘traveled’ rapidly across 
the foolscap, and while it did so she was 
described in more and more detail. But 
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at length she came to a ‘knotty point’ 
in what she was writing. She paused, 
she pushed back the hair from her 
temples, she looked forth at the valley; 
and now the landscape was described, 
but not at all exhaustively, it, for the 


- writer soon overcame her difficulty, 


and her pen traveled faster than ever, 
till suddenly there was a cry of ‘Mam- 
my!’ and in rushed a seven-year-old 
child, in conjunction with whom she 
was more than ever admirable; after 
which the narrative skipped back across 
eight years, and the woman became a 
girl, giving as yet no token of future 
eminence in literature, but — I had an 
impulse which I obeyed almost before 
I was conscious of it. 

Nobody could have been more sur- 
prised than I was at what I had done 
—done so neatly, so quietly and gently. 
The book stood closed, upright, with 
its back to me, just as on a bookshelf, 
behind the bars of the grate. There it 
was. And it gave forth, as the flames 
crept up the blue cloth sides of it, a 
pleasant though acrid smell. My as- 
tonishment had passed, giving place to 
an exquisite satisfaction. How potter- 
ing and fumbling a thing was even the 
best kind of written criticism! I under- 
stood the contempt felt by the man of 
action for the man of words. But what 


‘pleased me most was that at last, 


actually, I, at my age, I of all people, 
had committed a crime — was guilty 
of acrime. I had power to revoke it. I 
might write to my bookseller for an un- 
burnt copy, and place it on the shelf 
where this one had stood — this glori- 
ously glowing one. I would do nothing 
of the sort. What I had done I had 
done. I would wear forever on my 
conscience the white rose of theft and 
the red rose of arson. If hereafter the 
owner of this cottage happened to miss 
that volume — let him! If he were fool 
enough to write to me about it, would 
I share my grand secret with him? No. 
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Gently, with his poker, I prodded that 
volume further among the coal. The 
all-but-consumed binding shot forth 
little tongues of bright color — flame- 
lets of sapphire, amethyst, emerald. 
Charming! Could even the author her- 
self not admire them? Perhaps. Poor 
woman!— I had scored now, scored so 
perfectly that I felt myself to be almost 
a brute while I poked off the loosened 
black outer pages and led the fire on to 
pages that were but pale brown. 
These were quickly devoured. But 
it seemed to me that whenever I left: 
the fire to forage for itself it made little 
headway. I pushed the book over on 
its side. The flames closed on it, but 
presently, licking their lips, fell back, 
as though they had had enough. I took 
the tongs and put the book upright 
again, and raked it fore and aft. It 
seemed almost as thick as ever. With 
poker and tongs I carved it into two, 
three sections — the inner pages flash- 
ing white as when they were sent to the 
binders. Strange! Aforetime, a book 
was burned now and again in the mar- 
ket-place by the common hangman. 
Was he, I wondered, paid by the hour? 
I had always supposed the thing quite 
easy for him —a bright little, brisk 
little conflagration, and so home. Per- 
haps other books were less resistant 
than this one? I began to feel that the 
critics were more right than they knew. 
Here was a book that had indeed an in- 


- tense vitality, and an immense vitality. 


It was a book that would live — do 
what one might. I vowed it should not. 
I subdivided it, spread it, redistributed 
it. Ever and anon my eye would be 
caught by some sentence or fragment 
of a sentence in the midst of a charred 
page before the flames crept over it. 
‘Iways loathed you, bu,’ I remember; 
and ‘ning. Tolstoi was right.’ Who 
had always loathed whom? And what, 
what, had Tolstoi been right about? I 
had an absurd but genuine desire to 
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know. Too late! Confound the woman 
— she was scoring again. 

I furiously drove her pages into the 
yawning crimson jaws of the coals. 
Those jaws had lately been golden. 
Soon, to my horror, they seemed to be 
growing gray. They seemed to be 
closing — on nothing. Flakes of black 
paper, full-sized layers of paper brown 
and white, began to hide them from me 
altogether. I sprinkled a boxful of wax 
matches. I resumed the bellows. I 
lunged with the poker. I held a news- 
paper over the whole grate. I did all 
that inspiration could suggest, or skill 
accomplish. Vainly. The fire went out 
— darkly, dismally, gradually, quite 
out. 

How she had scored again! But she 
did not know it. I felt no bitterness 
against her as I lay back in my chair, 
inert, listening. to the storm that was 
still raging. I blamed only myself. I 
had done wrong. The smali room be- 
came very cold. Whose fault was that 
but my own? I had done wrong 
hastily, but had done it and been glad 
of it. I had not remembered the words 
a wise king wrote long ago, that the 
lamp of the wicked shall be put out, 
and that the way of trangressors is 
hard. 


[The New Statesman] 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
SWEARING 


BY VERNON RENDALL 


‘Our armies swore terribly in Flan- 
ders.’ That remark by Sterne con- 
cerning the eighteenth century is true 
of the twentieth, and the curious 
may find in Tristram Shandy a pretty 
accurate record of the trials of our 
soldiers in the late war. Sterne’s 


Uncle Toby produced perhaps the most 
famous oath in literature, that which 
the recording angel blotted away with 
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a tear. But Smollett’s Commodore 
Trunnion in Peregrine Pickle still holds 
the record for persistent execration. 
For, when he learned that he was in 
real danger of being married, he re- 
tired to his hammock, ‘where he lay 
muttering, in a low, growling tone 
of voice, a repetition of oaths and 
imprecations for the space of four and 
twenty hours, without ceasing.’ Trun- 
nion had a few picturesque lines of 
nautical imagery, but not the range 
which an artist should require. 

The common talk of a ‘ vocabulary’ 
in such cases is a misuse of language. 
The ordinary performer has no vo- 
cabulary, no range, no imagination, no 
natural gifts matured by art and 
practice. For a varied, picturesque, 
steady, and satisfactory flow we have 
to go to the miners of Nevada, or an 
old Mississippi pilot, like Mark Twain, 
who, when he had lost a collar-stud, 
was inimitable. Even on the links, 
where profanity is supposed — with 
some justification — to be at its best 
and brightest, twenty-five years of 
listening have only brought this critic 
within hearing of one player who had a 
vocabulary, and who, taking in things 
small and great from his ball and his’ 
caddie to his ancestors and the im- 
mortal heavens, devised ever new 
images. Most players are only one 
cut above the Christadelphian who 
went round uttering ‘Toots! Toots!’ 
for all occasions, 

The Elizabethans had a wider choice 
of expletives than ourselves — they 
did most things in the great style — 
and going back to classic times, we 
find a variety of expression which puts 
our British damns to shame. Captain 
Bulsted, in Harry Richmond, explains 
that the Romans ‘had a religion that 
encouraged them to swear.’ ‘Do not 
swear’ was one of the obiter dicta of 
the Wise Men of Greece, but every- 
body did it in Greece and Rome, except 
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the Flamen Dialis and the Vestal 
Virgins. Legislation did not, as in 
England, attempt to taboo profanity 
altogether, but Solon and other law 
givers restricted the people to three 
deities for the purpose of obtestation, 
and even this mild attempt at control 
seems to have failed. Men and 
women both swore— women never 
by Hercules, men never by Castor. 
Juno and Venus were reserved for 
feminine use, and, if invoked by a 
man, indicated effeminacy. The 
Greeks had, in fact, a nicer sense of 
what was proper (or improper) for 
each special occasion than the English 
at any rate in Swift’s day. In his 
Polite Conversation he gives the cau- 
tion that the same oath or curse can- 
not, consistently with true politeness, 
be repeated above nine times in, the 
same company with the same person. 
Our modern linguistic performers de- 
spise circumlocution, which plays a 
picturesque part in the wordy warfare 
of the demagogues of Aristophanes. 
The Sausage Seller, who is a parody of 
Cleon, prays that, if he does not dote 
on Demos tenderly, he may be stewed 
in a dish, sliced, minced, hashed, and 
the pieces left by the cook to be 
dragged out to the grave with his own 
flesh-hook. This hustling world has no 
time for such a display of imagination, 
and has even given up those mild 
conditional formulas, ‘Blow me tight’ 
or ‘S’wlp me Bob.’ 

The desire to swear, and yet to 
disguise a divine name or attribute is 
everywhere. It tends to corruptions 
such as ‘God’s sonties,’ which keep 
commentators busy. Aristophanes 
and Plato both have ‘By the 





’ 
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with the name of the deity suppressed. 
Socrates swore by the dog and the 
goose instead of Zeus. English in the 
latter case is able to preserve the 
similarity of sound between the two 
Greek words. In this country, troop- 
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ers and bargees are traditionally sup- 
posed to be the most expert or frequent 
swearers; in the Rome of Nero, to 
judge from Petronius, the weavers held 
the same preéminence. The powers 
of the tinker, as reported by English 
folklore, are probably illusory, for as a 
gypsy moving about the country with a 
taste for portable property, he was 
naturally credited with all the vices in 
which the English peasant never, 
never indulged. Not only did the 
tinker swear—even his dog got 
drunk. 

Medieval blasphemy stands _re- 
corded in an odd place, the proper 
names of the day. The Battle Abbey 
deeds include a John God-me-fetch, 
and the surnames Godsall, Godbeer, 
and Pardew —all concealed swear- 
words. A study of the Canterbury 
Tales will show the prevalence of 
oaths at the period. They were 
supposed to be a peculiar vice of the 
Anglo-Normans, who used the most 
violent imprecations (as they appear 
to us) with the same facility and want 
of ceremony with which the German 
lady raps out her ‘Ach! Gott.” What 
is mild in one age and country may 
seem strong in another century and 
place. Like hosiery and philanthropy, 
swearing follows fashion, which dic- 
tates, as they say in the columns on 
feminine dress, some special forms, and 
ignores others as quite impossible. Part 
of the success of ‘Dodo’ in the nineties 
was due, perhaps, to her audacious 
habit of damning, which is pretty 
common now among the wearers of 
‘sport coats’ and jumpers on_ the 
links. But a swearing lady was no 
novelty to readers of Shakespeare. 
For Hotspur, in the First Part of King 
Henry IV., will have no ‘in good 
sooth’ from his Kate. 

Her feeble language suggests that 
she had never walked farther than 
Finsbury: 
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Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath, and leave ‘in sooth,’ 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 

To velvet-guards and Sunday citizens. 


A little later Hotspur actually antici- 
pates the Salvation Army, for he 
declares: ‘’Tis the next way to turn 
tailor, or be red-breast preacher.’ Brutus, 
indeed, would have no swearing among 
his conspirators, but Brutus was a prig. 
The Merry Wives is full in its swearing 
vocabulary. Here Mrs. Page swears 
‘by the Dickens,’ a form still current 
without the preposition and possibly 
a perverted form of old Nick, who is 
good for many disguises. Pistol had 
an imagination, and a beautiful flow 
of language. He swore ‘by Cadwal- 
lader and all his goats.’ Altogether, 
some may think that, if the thing is 
worth doing at all, it should be done 
well. Like other arts, swearing has 
not advanced steadily, but gone up 
and down in public estimation and 
usage. The Puritans, with their cant 
of sanctimonious language, led to a 
reaction of ribaldry among fine wits 
and gentlemen. These latter, writes 
Macaulay concerning 1685, ‘never 
opened their mouths without calling on 
their Makers to curse them, sink them, 
confound them, and damn _ them.’ 
The Quakers were supposed to confine 
themselves to yea and nay, but Pepys 
notes in 1668 ‘how my Lord of 
Pembroke says he hath heard the 
Quaker at the tennis court swear to 
himself when he loses. ’ 

The sly and moral Addison, in the 
Spectator, No. 371, has no difficulty 
in showing that swearers are ridiculous 
with their ‘sonorous, but unnecessary 
words. But, as the Scottish lady 


pleaded in Dean Ramsay’s excellent 
Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character, ‘Our John swears awfu and 
we try to correct him; but nae doubt 
it is a great set-off to conversation.’ 
Not in Ramsay is the story of one 
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Highlander on a profusely hot day 
with nothing in the way of money and 
an air of great thirst addressing another 
just entering a place of refreshment. 
The conversation was brief, ‘It’s a 
fery hot day, Donald.’ ‘I’ll see ye 
damned first.’ 

The national instinct for hypocrisy 
seems pretty clearly indicated in the 
host of writers who would not print a 
swear-word in full for untold gold, yet 
by giving with a dash the first and last 
letter get, and mean to get, its full 
effect on the reader. To quote Thack- 
eray’s paraphrase ‘the famous English 
monosyllable, by which things, per- 
sons, luck, even eyes, are devoted to 
the infernal gods,’ is too common to be 
squeamish about, though Byron must 
have been in a paradoxical frame of 
mind when he declared ‘damme!? to 
be ‘rather Attic’ and ‘quite ethereal.’ 
By 19 George II, cap. 21, every laborer, 
sailor, or soldier profanely cursing or 
swearing shall forfeit 1s.; every other 
person under the degree of a gentle- 
man, 2s., and every gentleman, or per- 
son of superior rank, 5s., to the poor of 
the parish wherein such an offence is 
committed. Any Justice of the Peace 
may convict on his own hearing, or the 
testimony of a witness. It sounds an 
easy way of raising money, but, as a 
matter of fact, the highest personages 
in former years were among the most 
lurid offenders. 

In the early days of Whig reform the 
House of Commons was keen to revise 
church rates. Some prominent peers 
in the Lords determined to defeat the 
project, and the Duke of Cumberland 
was sent in hot haste to secure the vote 
of the mild Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Returning in triumph, he burst into 
the room where his fellow-conspirators 
awaited him, and exclaimed: ‘It is all 
right, my Lords! The Archbishop says 
he will be damned to hell if he does n’t 
throw the bill out.’ The court of Vic- 
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toria and the Evangelical movement 
improved on such language, but Queen 
Victoria, as an eminent statesman once 
remarked, was never in society, which 
has grown pretty free of late years. A 
good many people who are respectable 
taxpayers and return borrowed um- 
brellas would feel as aggrieved as Mas- 
ter Coggan in Far from the Madding 
Crowd, if their language had to be as 
restricted as that of Farmer Ever- 
dene’s kitchen: 


Not a single damn allowed; no, not a bare poor 
one, even at the most cheerful moment when all 
were blindest, though the good old word of sin 
thrown in here and there at such times is a great 
relief to a merry soul. 


And even occasionally to a pious 
one, if we can believe Browning’s 
Soliloquy of a Spanish Cloister, which 
begins: 


GR — R— R—then go, my heart’s abhor- 
rence! 
Water your damned flower-pots, do. 


One may prefer such a free expression 
of feeling to the way of the captain 
who did not allow any swearing on his 
ship, but maintained discipline with 
‘Bless you! You knows what I means.’ 
Certain it is that some great men have 
been great swearers, including Mac- 
ready, who once after cursing every- 
body at a rehearsal got from his fiery 
little manager, Maddox, the rebuke: 
“Don’t swear: it’s such a damned bad 
example.’ 

Perhaps oaths should be used spar- 
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ingly for literary purposes, though 
there is a tendency on the part of 
female novelists to plaster their pages 
with them as attractive novelties. It 
is surely an impertinence to cut them 
out of a man’s text, as Canon Ainger 
did some of Lamb’s. Most people will 
prefer Lamb as he was. Every man’s 
conscience is his own, not his editor’s. 
Lamb once wrote to Wordsworth, who 








was superfluously solemn: ‘Some 
d d people have come in, and I 
must finish abruptly. By ‘d d’I 


only mean ‘deuced.’ A reformer once 
suggestedas asubstitute for oaths, ‘elo- 
quence and blank verse.’ But few are 
capable of both or either; and, if the 
remedy became general, it might be 
considered worse than the disease, or 
lead directly to it. ‘Dammit, Tom, 
don’t be poetical!’ said Byron to 
Moore, when the latter was eloquent 
about a night in Venice. One may 
wonder in an age of complacent cru- 
sades against human weaknesses why 
the professors of sulphurous speech 
are not driven by repeated persecution, 
or lured by wily persuasion, into 
temperance of language. 

What is certain is that, if curses 
come home to roost, some folks have 
a pretty large cloud gathering over 
them. The imprecation as a pastime, 
the missing word, a refuge in time of 
need, a fireside companion, an in- 
expensive luxury, a mental safety- 
valve, a pretty piece of Paganism, is 
immortal, and goes on its way defiant 
and undisturbed. 
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EASTERN PORTS AND WESTERN TRAVELERS 


BY P. C. S. HOBART 


‘Witt proceed forthwith to Mer- 


> 





sina. So ran the wire brought to 
the breakfast-table by the signal 
orderly. 


‘Where in blazes is Mersina, Bobby?” 

‘God knows,’ rumbled Bobby. ‘The 
bacon’s dem tough this morning. Isn’t 
that the place where they had an earth- 
quake or eruption or something that 
did ’em all in? Long time ago. Ten 
years. There are some “Straits” there, 
aren’t there? You going to the sing- 
song this evening, Crumpet?’ 

‘Rather! ‘They ’re going to warble 
a stimulating little ditty of their own, 
with a chorus— “ Why is Tel Arta like a 
girl’s garter?” Biffkins ain’t quite sure 
the Old Man will pass it. But where ’s 
this place they ’re in such dire straits 
they ’ve had to send for Peter?’ 

‘Ask Sigs. They always find out 
somehow.’ . 


After so many muffled voyages with 
everything screwed down, a destroyer 
on either flank, and another ship of the 
convoy surging close ahead or astern, 
it was good to have the whole circle of 
the horizon to ourselves. Good it was 
to be out on the glad water once more; 
alive and laughing, the way it is out of 
sight of land. Better still to have fresh 
air in one’s cabin o’ nights, no longer to 
grope blindly over prostrate forms in 
the darkness, nor along passages made 
endless by the ghastly blue glimmer of 
the thickly painted lights. To be free 
of unceasing attention to that silent 
but obtrusive Old Man of the Sea, the 
Boddy lifebelt; to be done with all 


necessity for constant alarms and ex- 
cursions to ‘boat stations,’ and zig- 
zagging no longer from fear of U-boats, 
to be pushing straight ahead on our 
course, port-holes wide open, and all 
lights ablaze. Best of all to be back 
once more in that old life before the 
War; and yet strange. ‘Our own homes 
show strange to us, as we come back 
in the dawn.’ 

At dawning it was that we made the 
landfall of Beirut — surely one of the 
most beautiful in all this magic Medi- 
terranean. The sea, indigo and silver 
beneath the paling stars, the very tex- 
ture of Gabriel’s woven garments un- 
der the criss-cross ripple of the dawn 
wind. Lebanon above, snow-shoul- 
dered and very erect, warming his back 
at the rising sun, girt about with olive 
and oak. At his feet the red-hatted, 
white-surpliced chorus of the town, 
pushed on to its last foothold by the 
great hills behind; only hesitating a 
moment on the brink, before taking 
the final plunge away from Asia 
Europa-like. 

At these present times, indeed, Bei- 
rut and other places in these parts are 
somewhat in the same predicament as 
Europa, but with added complications. 
For it is not only a question of deciding 
whether she will or will not trust herself 
to a white Western bull, but it is the 
choice of which bull. There are several 
bulls courting her. All battle-scarred 
and breathing rather heavily. 

At any rate, there is very little Asi- 
atic about Beirut; it is quite European 
to look at. A comfort to eyes sick of 
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flat roofs and low brown walls, this jolly 
jumble of red eaves and gables. Mar- 
seilles tiles, of course, as everywhere 
round these coasts, for the Marseilles 
potteries are powerful enough to break 
any local enterprise. Here and there a 
patch of greenery, or the languid grace 
of a single bending palm; not a smudge 
of smoke, not a factory chimney visible. 
On the breakwater that cuddles round 
the little harbor, hugging an armful 
of coasting craft, the sheds still stand 
patched and broken from our air raids. 
Incongruous in this sleepy peacefulness 
as a cut-throat in a convent. Away to 
the left and right, a carpet of olive 
groves stretches its silver and gray. 
There is a great quiet — not a voice, 
nor the rattle of a cart on the cobbles. 
And over all the Tricolor of France. 

Next sunrise the Taurus stood over 
us along the northern horizon, cut in 
white cardboard against a snowy sky. 

Mersina is an open roadstead with 
little good holding, shallow and un- 
protected. Landing from a lighter at 
the single rickety pier that remains un- 
destroyed is, in any sort of a sea, a far 
from monotonous performance. The 
Commander-in-Chief himself only just 
escaped dropping into the ditch in the 
process. 

The Local Authority proved to bea 
British officer, who had been dumped 
on the beach originally for a short visit, 
on duty of a temporary nature. In the 
space of a few days he found himself 
combining the functions of Command- 
ant, Head of the Municipality — 
Mersina has a municipality, but no 
drains — Chief of the Police, Local 
Administrator, Housing Committee 
and Repatriation official — the last 
not the least troublesome of his duties. 
Astonishing was the diversity of crea- 
tures seeking to leave Turkish soil — 
and more astonishing the queer things 
found in their baggage — ‘Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites, dwellers in 
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Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cappa- 
docia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia.’ 

About our forward movement, the 
Commandant was cheerful and pre- 
cise. ‘There ’s no road, of course,’ said 
he; ‘I tried to drive the other day, and 
spent sixteen hours doing twelve miles, 
and then had to wade the rest. But 
there ’s the narrow-gauge, that runs 
once or twice a week, and when it falls 
off it ’s quite easy to lift it on again. 
It does n’t run off far, you know. Is n’t 
going fast enough. It stops at the 
broken bridge, but you ’re bound to 
pick up a construction train on the 
broad-gauge beyond. They have one 
nearly every day. Anyway, come and 
stop in my shanty for the present. 
I’ve got a whole jar of Navy rum anda 
Boche stove.’ So, bearing in mind Em- 
manuel Pyecroft’s immortal advice 
to those about to set out into the blue 
— ‘Buy a ’am, and see life’ — we got 
our precious case of whiskey ashore, 
made good with the Supply Sergeant 
and trekked for the Boche stove. 
Snug enough it was in the German 
Bank, on whose whitewashed walls the 
words ‘Commandant Anglais’ were 
appropriately scrawled. 

Next day, in a tiny open truck at the 
front of the toy train, we pushed off 
eastwards, through sleet driven level 
by a wind straight off the snows of 
Taurus. 

The great hills above Alexandretta 
bend round in a curve till they thrust 
into the seaagain, 120 miles westwards, 
a little beyond Mersina. In this curve 
lies the flat alluvial plain of Cilicia, the 
gift of the rivers Jihan and Seihan. 
No hedges, no trees, and houses sur- 
prisingly scarce; but every few miles 
rises a regular conical mound — signal 
station of the Ancients, it is said. The 
whole of this coast was occupied by 
early Greek colonies and later by By- 
zantine settlements. Till the coming 
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of Islam and of the Tartar it was, in all 
respects save geographical, European. 
It lay well within the pale of that 
Greek culture and Roman organiza- 
tion which has made the distinctive 
tradition that we call European civili- 
zation. And now, once more, maybe 
it will come back to its old allegiance. 

The little wood-fed engine sparked 
furiously, snorting along at five miles 
an hour, a pace quite sufficiently dan- 
gerous on that switchback line. Thus, 
getting out occasionally to run along- 
side for warmth, we came at last to the 
broken bridge. The bridge, like the 
white ginning-mill farther back, had 
been broken up by the long-range fire 
of the British navy. The Turks had 
then philosophically pulled up the old 
rails for use elsewhere, and in their 
place had thrown down a Decauville, 
just anyhow. The mill must have been 
a pleasant target for our guns, and at 
the bridge the shooting had been ex- 
traordinarily accurate. Many of the 
girders were punched through, as 
neatly as tram tickets, by shells that 
had not detonated. The bridge was 
still standing and looked all right from 
a distance, though in fact it was hope- 
lessly unsafe. And doubtless the 
miserable gun-layers, who had made 
really fine shooting that day, got it in 
the neck from the gunnery officer for 
not bringing itdown. That’s the worst 
of having no markets in the butts in 
the Real Thing. 

This bit of the line, from Mersina to 
Adana, was built by an English com- 
pany forty years ago, long before there 
was any project for a Baghdad Rail- 
way, a point which gives food for con- 
siderable political rumination and 
after-the-event wisdom. Later, the 
Boche acquired a controlling interest 
in the company, which was absorbed, 
and it became a mere offshoot of the 
big scheme. Without knowing the 


whole history of the enterprise, it 
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seems difficult to understand why they 
ran the original line to such a miserable 
seaport as Mersina, instead of down to 
Alexandretta or to some place at the 
mouth of the Jihan, only about twenty 
miles from Adana, where a magnifi- 
cent port might be developed. 

The American doctor said it was due 
to inertia, custom, the force of histori- 
cal association. ‘The old Roman ports 
still cast a spell over the communica- 
tions. Tradition, the lie of the old 
paved roads, the old ports. You must 
have been as astonished as I was at 
Tyre and Sidon, at Jaffa and Acre and 
Arsuf. All along that coast, when one 
comes to these old world-famous ports 
that boom so loud down history, one 
finds only harbors so tiny that they 
would hold hardly a dozen fishing 
smacks; but then that was all they 
needed in those days. It makes one 
realize. how tiny their galleys were, 
does n’t it, and the pluck of these fel- 
lows? You know how the sea can get 
up in the Mediterranean. They had n’t 
any charts, or even a compass. And 
the unknown was stiff with supersti- 
tious terrors for them. Very real ter- 


‘rors too! Anything might happen. Not 


only the ordinary rational disasters 
that are quite enough to freeze the feet 
of us folk to-day; but every sort of 
frightful chimera. For them, no mon- 
ster of the imagination was unreal, no 
savagery of the gods too fantastic to be 
possible. Here, it is old force of habit 
that persists in directing trade and 
traffic to places which were suitable 
enough for the little galleys of those 
days, but are as unsuitable for modern 
commercial requirements as the good 
ship Argo herself.’ This theory may 
account partly for the neglect of Port 
Ayas, the harbor nearest to Adana. 
This place has been formed since Ro- 
man times, owing to a change in the 
course of the Jihan. Could its existing 
mouth be dredged out, and the river 
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itself turned back into its old channel 
so as to prevent further silting, it might 
form a harbor as well protected and 
with natural advantages as great as 
Alexandretta. Even now it is feasible 
for boats up to two thousand tons or 
so, Which come there in the fruit season 
to pick up cargo. 

‘I believe it is the spell of Rome! 
This was one of her rich provinces, 
after all! It is chock-a-block with 
Roman remains. Stiff with them! Why, 
that old rascal Dikran made a hundred 
thousand out of the finds in a single 
mound on his farm.’ 

At the broken bridge we waited in 
the train for hours, while everyone had 
his gossip and his quarrel. Eventually 
a wheezy old engine was produced 
from somewhere and attached to a few 
battered iron trucks. This took as 
much arranging, and gave rise to as 
much heated argument, as an Irish 
debate in the ‘House,’ but at the long- 
last the whole ramshackle contraption 
clanked and wheezed off eastward, 
amid the shrill enthusiasm of the 
assembled populace. 

It continued to rain softly and dis- 
passionately the whole of the next 
eight hours to Adana. Eight hours, 
thirty miles. But then, at every station, 
*“manceuvres’ are involved. ‘Manceu- 
vres’ are supposed to mean shunt- 
ing, and shunting seems to be less a 
matter of action than of chatter, dis- 
cussion, and persuasion. At Tarsus, 
most unexpectedly, we got a cup of 
coffee, and a long talk in a sort of chi- 
chi French with the station master. 
This ancient astounded us by pro- 
claiming himself a native of British 
India. His father had settled in this 
district, but he too had seen his own 
country. Yes, indeed, he had been to 
Hindustan; not lately — when he was 
younger — in the year after the great 
mutiny of the Sepoys. ... The old 
man was close on ninety years of age. 
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A little farther on we passed on to 
the German line. The contrast of the 
station buildings was the thing that 
struck one at once. On the English- 
built line, they are unpretentious brick 
huts, hardly large enough to hold the 
few offices necessary for the working 
of the line. On the Baghdad Railway, 
even the smallest wayside station is 
provided with a fine fat two-storied 
peak-roofed house, which is a land- 
mark for miles. At Adana itself the 
contrast has been even more carefully 
emphasized. The old English station 
consists of a few low sheds tucked 
away in the purlieus; lost in a jungle of 
insignificant houses between which, by 
way of approaches, stagnate stretches 
of liquid abomination. 

The new Baghdad bahn (station) has 
been built just short of the great girder- 
bridge over the Seihan; a bridge which 
we never succeeded in bombing. It 
lies about half a mile outside the town. 
But this fact has really served to in- 
crease the domineering effect of the 
top-heavy three-storied pile. Across 
the broad stretch of green turf that 
separates it from the city, a purposeful 
avenue, straight and wide, has already 
been commenced which will give the 
finishing touch of coercion to the de- 
sign. It will be the only decent road in 
the place. We banged into Adana 
station in a hailstorm and a hurry. 
Possibly this sudden haste was due to 
the fact that we were four hours late. 


‘But the presence of the Railway Con- 


trol Officer on the platform, awaiting 
us, may also have had something to do 
with it. He wasa Canadian. We pulled 
up with a jerk that clashed and clat- 
tered the couplings all down the train, 
and we realized, long before we saw 
him, that he was a Canadian and that 
he carried a stick. In five minutes the 
train was empty; and in less than an- 
other five minutes almost everyone in 
the station was doing something, and 
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doing it earnestly. They may not have 
all been very useful or necessary things, 
but things were being done — quickly, 
with one eye over the shoulder. 

It was evident, to more senses than 
one, that Adana possessed no sanitary 
squad. We were glad to get up to the 
top story, where the Control Officer 
lived, and where a gas mask was un- 
necessary, but the mosquitoes were as 
offensive as the ideal platoon com- 
mander. 

Adana town is Oriental in its pic- 
turesqueness — bazaars, strings of 
black-bearded camels, donkeys, and 
hawkers — as well as in its filth, lack 
of sanitation, and cruelty to animals. 
It also presents that other well-known 
feature of modern effort in the East — 
the clock-tower, witha clock that never 
gues, a corrteous expression of the 
Asiatic opinion of the value of time. 
The public buildings consist of bar- 
racks, some of which have been built 
during the War, and the Wali’s offices 
and residence. 

The Wali moves in the usual curious 
surroundings of slipshod pomp. He 
lives in a fine house, but the stairs are 
littered with rubbish, and the guard 
loafs about the passages with its kit all 
over the place. The Wali wears a gor- 
geous uniform, but missing buttons 
have not been replaced; one of them 
happening to be really rather necessary. 
His coffee and cigarettes are excellent, 
but the attendant who serves them 
has, only too obviously, slept in his 
clothes for a considerable period. The 
Wali himself is a nice old Turk, who 
discoursed pleasantly on the function 
of massacre as a political expedient. 
He reminded one irresistibly of the 
story of the Turkish official who, on 
being remonstrated with about certain 
massacres in progress in his district, 
expressed his regret, his desolation, but 
the incontestable fact was that the 
Christians were breeding so much 
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more prolifically than the Muslims 
‘J’en suis désolé, mais c’est un fait in- 
discutable, que les Chrétiens enfantent 
affreusement bien plus vite que les 
Arabes. . . . Il faut maintenir léqui- 
libre des peuples d’une facgon quelcon- 
que.’. . . ‘Somehow or other’! 

The old gentleman had all the de- 
lightful detached philosophy of his 
class with regard to other people’s 
affairs. But this does not always re- 
main proof against personal misfor- 
tunes, and he was considerably dis- 
turbed by the imminent advent of a 
French Military Adviser. There were 
troubles ahead. It seemed a pity the 
War could not go on comfortably, di- 
verting the attentions of inquisitive 
folk at Constantinople; and, by this 
decentralization, encouraging _ initia- 
tive and forethought in provincial 
governors. 

There was already a French-Ar- 
menian regiment in Adana; and, ac- 
cording to the Turks, these had lost no 
time in starting in to get a bit of their 
own back. 

That night we dined with an old 
Arab merchant. He was an enlightened 
old cynic with most advanced ideas. 
We not only sat on chairs at a table, 
but all the ladies of the family joined 
us. They were dressed in what they 
no doubt considered the best Parisian 
style; and all except the mother spoke 
French. 

The room would have been charm- 
ing, with its wealth of rugs on walls and 
floor and divan, had it not been for the 
paper flowers and the chromo-litho- 
graphs which had been added, possibly 
inour honor. Unfortunately, however, 
the only lithograph portraits available 
in the bazaar were of the Kaiser or the 
Sultan. But that old Arab was a man 
of resource. Over the titles had been 
pasted slips of paper bearing the magic 
words S.M. le Roi d’ Angleterre. It was 
so well meant, that it was a matter of 
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some difficulty to explain the necessity 
for removing the insult. 

The room was warmed by open cop- 
per trays of glowing charcoal, three 
feet wide, set upon stands, and con- 
stantly renewed by a special attend- 
ant. The food was excellent, but 
greasy; and course succeeded course 
till one’s fear of giving offense could 
no longer overcome the horror of re- 
pletion. However, it is better to un- 
dergo a slight reprimand than: to per- 
form an unpleasant duty; and one bore 
as well as might be the concern of the 
ladies at one’s miserable appetite, and 
the consciousness of their growing 
contempt for a European’s capacity. 


There was worse to come. After din- ° 


ner we were provided with a water pipe, 
like the caterpillar in Alice in Wonder- 
land. Now there’s a knack in smoking 
a hookah. One has to pull like blazes, 
and draw the smoke and all down into 
the most privy recesses of one’s being. 
In my early efforts I blew out once, in- 
stead of drawing in; the result was a 
miniature fountain, with the charcoal 
on the pipe-bow] playing about on the 
top thereof, like the celluloid balls in a 
shooting gallery. Suddenly I got the 
knack, and I never stopped hiccough- 
ing till I was asleep four hours later. 
At this house two days later, soon 
after dark, a knock came at the Arab 
merchant’s door. When the servitor 
opened, an armed man thrust his way 
in, saying that he had a message for the 
master of the house. He was followed 
by about forty others, all masked. 
They pushed straight into the room 
where we had feasted and where all the 
family were at dinner again, held them 
up at the rifle muzzle and proceeded 
systematically to pillage the house. 
They took all the jewelry and orna- 
ments, and a large sum of cash which 
was locked up in the safe. They did not 
even trouble to tie up or gag the in- 
mates, but walked off with the loot, 
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and they were never apprehended. 
This house was not in an isolated posi- 
tion in the country, but was well within 
the city, and close to the quarters 
taken over by the French officials. 

The French had sent officers and 
Armenian troops to take over the mili- 
tary occupation, and, to some extent, 
the administration of the country. 
Nothing had settled down yet, and 
affairs were in a difficult transition 
stage. A handful of British officers 
with a couple of Sapper companies had 
been landed to try and keep the rail- 
way going. This they succeeded in 
doing, in some extraordinary way. 
Without funds, or any effective means 
of persuasion, they had not only man- 
aged to induce a certain number of 
Turkish subordinates to stay at their 
posts, but had even got the essential 
engineers, who had been working for 
the Germans, to carry on till they 
could be replaced. By unceasing effort 
the line was just being kept open; but 
after every fall of rain the C.R.E. ex- 
pected it to slip, and he was seldom 
certain of an engine driver, or even of 
fuel, for the next train. When these 
had been collected, there remained al- 
ways the problem of the engine itself. 
The number of locomotives available 
was quite inadequate to requirements, 
and all were badly in need of overhaul 
and repair. As the whole of the Turkish 
forces east of the Taurus depended on 
this one line of communication, its 
maintenance was a matter of consider- 
able importance. 

We started away from Adana next 
day in the familiar old ‘forty chevaux, 
eight hommes’ wagon. The train 
looked more like a Grand Stand than a 
conveyance. One began to understand 
the inability of the Turkish govern- 
ment to carry out the terms of the 
Armistice, when one saw their at- 
tempts to demobilize and repatriate 
their unfortunate soldiery. There was 
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no organization whatever, either of 
train service or administration. There 
were no arrangements of any sort for 
rations, clothing or sanitation. A train 
just made itself up anyhow, was 
stormed by the waiting mob of soldiers, 
and started off with what fuel and 
water the engine happened to have. 
Sometimes it started, and sometimes 
it had to wait a day or two. 

The engine-driver took a subscrip- 
tion from the passengers before he 
would consent to drive the train. That 
was the only remuneration the miser- 
able man got. He never got any pay. 
Every truck was jammed inside as fui- 
of humanity as it would hold. In addll 
tion, the roofs of all covered trucks 
were dense with huddled men; they lay 
along the footboards, were hanging on 
the stanchions, sitting on the couplings. 
Astride of every buffer they clung, and 
to every conceivable projection. And 
the train shook them off in transit as a 
retriever shakes off water. Fuel for the 
engines was scarce. Since our scattered 
Sappers arrived, and had stopped the 
obvious common-sense device of tear- 
ing the door and window frames out of 
the stations to feed the furnaces, the 
train often had to wait for hours, some- 
times for days, for more fuel before it 
could proceed. Accordingly it is better 
to make no attempt to imagine the 
sanitary condition of the stations. 
Moreover, the only fuel obtainable is 
wood. 

The loads, as deseribed, are ex- 
tremely heavy. The result is that the 
engine is always getting out of breath, 
like an agitated old lady in seedy 
mourning, stammering out an apology. 
It comes to a standstill for an hour or 
so to get up pressure for a fresh ad- 
vance, a leisurely business at the best 
of times, and near the top of the gradi- 
ent extremely cold. Between the tun- 
nels it snows and sleets. The men on 
the roof die, one or two corpses are 
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taken off every train at Bozanti. One 
Turk lodged a formal complaint that 
his wife was missing on emerging from 
a certain tunnel, though he had made 
certain she was all present and correct 
before they had entered it. He was 
very properly chastised for losing, by 
neglect or default, and carelessly leav- 
ing about on the track, an object that 
might interfere with the station offi- 
cials’ repose, before they could give 
‘line clear’ for the next train. The 
station-master made the traveler un- 
derstand very clearly that the fact of 
having a couple of spare wives at home 
was no excuse for leaving odd ones 
about where they might impede the 
traffic. 

It is at Hajikiri that the real hill be- 
gins. The scenery becomes more and 
more magnificent; the engineering of 
the line more and more impressively 
triumphant. Just below Hajikiri it 
begins with a compelling flourish. 
There is a sudden gash in the hills, 
through which a mountain torrent 
hurls itself. Over this cleft, in one 
superb bound, the railway leaps. As 
you cross, you look sheer down two 
hundred and fifty feet to the foam be- 
low. The bridge is built on a curve, 
and, as the train rounds the bend, you 
see it is no common girder, but all of 
solid stone, the two slim piers soaring 
resolutely up and up, from the depths 
of the chasm to the magnificent gesture 
of that single slender arch. The au- 
dacity of it remains in the mind as a fit 
symbol of imagination triumphant. 

After Hajikiri, for fourteen miles, 
the line is a continuous series of tun- 
nels and bridges. The train dashes out 
of one tunnel straight on to a bridge 
or on to an immense bank, and forth- 
with into another tunnel. Before the 
guard’s van is out of one tunnel, the 
engine is in the next. A single gasping 
glimpse of snowfield and sheer gray 
rock above, and of an infinity of shale- 
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slide incredibly steep below, and one is 
back in roaring darkness full of wood 
sparks from the engine. The line is 
quite unfinished. In normal times no 
traffic would be allowed on it in its 
present condition. Tunnels are mostly 
unlined, and shed fragments on pass- 
ing trains. Cuttings are unfaced and 
are constantly slipping. The embank- 
ments are not only still settling — there 
is a perceptible dip in each — but they 
are not yet nearly their full width. In 
many places the ends of the sleepers 
project over blue space. And these 
banks are of a height and steepness in- 
credible. All the rock débris cut from 
the tunnels was shot out of their 
mouths. It slid down the mountain 
face till it lodged — often hundreds of 
feet below. On this lodgment the re- 
mainder of the tunnel déblai gradually 
piled itself up, till it formed a ledge 
level with the tunnels themselves. It is 
on this ledge, in most places, that the 
line is carried from tunnel to tunnel. 
The greater part of the work has 
been done since the outbreak of war. 
Owing to the supreme importance to 
the enemy of getting the line through 
the Taurus, work was pushed on in 
several tunnels simultaneously, and 
often at two or more headings in each 
tunnel. In this way these were pierced 
sufficiently, by 1917, to get the Decau- 
ville, with its square funnelless petrol 
engines, running through. The organ- 
ization of the work was so good that 
they were running up to sixteen trains 
a day, and at the same time carrying 
on with the widening of the tunnels 
and of the track. In this way, by un- 
precedented efforts, they were able at 
last, in October, 1918, to squeeze the 
first broad gauge train through. Just 
in time for the Armistice, and our use. 
Our destination was Belemedik, 
which, though not quite the summit of 
the range, is at the end of the most in- 
teresting portion of the line from an 
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engineering, as well as from a scenic, 
point of view. From the train, one’s 
glimpses of the country are too spas- 
modic and fleeting. To appreciate the 
magnificence of the gorge it is needful 
to ride down the bridle path made 
during the preliminary surveys for the 
railway by the man who is now its chief 
engineer. He had carried his recon- 
naissance from the N.W. successfully 
as far as Bozanti, close to the water- 
shed. The problem was then to get 
down the steep fall to the Cilician 
plain. His guides showed him the route 
through the Cilician Gates. This was 
the only way down, from time imme- 
moria]. There was no other way. 
After exhaustive examination, it be- 
came evident that this route would in- 
volve a single tunnel of great length. 
All local opinion, and all other infor- 
mation, emphasized that there was no 
other alternative. Prospects looked 
black. But the engineer had noticed at 
Bozanti a small stream. He asked how 
this got to the sea. He was taken to 
Belemedik and shown the north end of 
the gorge, through which he was 
assured no man had ever passed — ‘not 
even a goat could find its way.’ He re- 
plied briefly, ‘If that water can get 
down to the sea this way, so can I.’ 
Accordingly, he proceeded to do so. 
Having fixed a point there, heclimbed 
over the mountain another way, got 
round to the bottom end of the gorge 
and again fixed his position. On work- 
ing out the necessary calculations he 
found that the levels were not only 
possible, but would save him several 
miles of tunnel. He decided on this 
route. Then the trouble began. It was 
impossible to get through the gorge. 
All’ his local employees left him; even 
the specialists and guides he had 
brought from Europe resigned. But he 
stuck to his decision. He returned to 
Europe and raised a party of Italian 
mountaineers. With the aid of these 
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nen the survey through the gorge was 
eventually completed, and in the 
course of a few years the road was con- 
structed, and work on the railway itself 
could be commenced. 

He is a remarkable man, this engi- 
neer. It is twenty years since he first 
started tramping over this country 
reconnoitring railway routes, and he 
has had the unique triumph of himself 
surveying the line, discovering the 
route through the Taurus, getting it 
adopted, and then’ carrying through 
the actual construction of the whole 
project from the first map alignment 
to its final achievement in October last. 
And that, too, in spite of the unfore- 
seen difficulties and complications of 
the European War. A great piece of 
work: a fine justification for a man’s 
life. He bears a Greek name, but is of 
mixed descent, so devoid of national 
sentiments that he was uncertain 
what his own nationality legally was 
at the moment. These matters do not 
interest him. He is an engineer first, 
last, and all the time. It was his work 
that mattered to him: and, as he spoke 
eight languages, it did not make much 
difference to him where, or with whom, 
he was working. : 

During a varied career he had walked 
across Africa once, and rambled over 
a good deal of Central Asia. For the 
last five or six years he had, of course, 
been in close touch with most of the 
chief enemy personalities in the East. 
In July, 1914, he had been much an- 
noyed at being ordered back forthwith 
to his work from Berlin, where he was 
on leave, on what appeared to him the 
most inadequate grounds. However, 
the Orient Express, on which he traveled 
east, actually proved to be the last that 
ran. It was most interesting to get a 
glimpse of the opposite side of the war 
one had been engaged on for four 
years; and to hear the reasons for many 
things that had been puzzling. There 
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were, too, various yarns of a pictur-— 
esque sort — Liman von Sandars’ ver- 
sion of how it was not till six hours , 
after our cavalry had arrived at Naz- 
areth that he was able to get away 
from that place — von Papen’s cynical 
witticisms, the origin of the explosion 
at the Haidar Pasha dump that blew 
into the air all chance of a serious 
Turkish offensive in the East. 

There were many tales of trains and 
bombing, details of the defenselessness 
of the Asia Minor coast, and some in- 
credible stories of the state of Turkish 
morale at various times. He was very 
emphatic on the utter unpreparedness 
of Gallipoli, and the exhaustion of the 
ammunition of the coast batteries on 
the occasion of our first naval attack in 
February, 1915. He stated that the 
Turks could hardly believe their luck 
when our fleet steamed off, just when 
they themselves were at breakdown 
point. His own opinion was that, had 
the fleet sailed on up the Dardanelles, 
the danger of being bottled would have 
been small; as the effect of their ap- 
pearance before Constantinople at that 
time would have been enough to bring 
Turkey out of the War. 

In connection with the escapes of 
British officers from captivity, certain 
details were made clear that may be 
of interest to those who have been 
reading the narrative of Captain Years- 
ley’s party which has appeared lately. 
The discovery by the Turks of the sup- 
plies on Korghos Island, arranged for 
by Captain Keeling after his escape, 
was purely accidental. It appears that, 
just about this time, a certain local 
smuggler was struck by the eligibility 
of this deserted island for his own busi- 
ness purposes. On visiting it, therefore, 
he was proportionately astonished to 
find a good supply of food and clothing 
neatly stored there already. Recover- 
ing from his first consternation, how- 
ever, he decided that God was great, 
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that no man can withstand his fate, 
and that it is impious to resist the de- 
crees of Providence. He took the 
things off and disposed of them satis- 
factorily in the nearest bazaar, saying 
no word to any man of their origin. 
Unfortunately these same _ goods, 
vociferously displayed for sale by the 
merchant who had purchased them, 
attracted the attention of a passing 
police official. This gentleman dis- 
cerned at once that the things were of 
European manufacture, and that noth- 
ing like them had been obtainable 
locally for the last three years. Herein 
he smelt some flagrant illegality, and 
consequently the opportunity for a 
profitable squeeze. But the merchant, 
having nothing on his conscience in 
this particular connection, felt equal 
to resisting the demand of half profits. 
The policeman lost his temper, and re- 
ported to higher authority; with the 
result that the source of the goods was 
discovered, and a piquet put on to 
watch Korghos Island. However, if 
that was a bit of bad luck for the escap- 
ing British officers, the presence of the 
motor boat, which was their eventual 
means of salvation, was due to an 
equal stroke of luck on the other side. 
The motor boat belonged to the chief 
engineer. It was much coveted by the 
local military commander, a Turk with 
a taste for spending the warm after- 
noons pleasantly on the water. He 
made several requests for the loan of 
the motor boat and was always politely 
refused by the railway magnate. He 
determined accordingly that if he could 
not have the use of the boat at least 
the chief engineer should get no enjoy- 
ment out of it. He insisted, therefore, 
that there should always be a guard of 
his own men on board, on the grounds 
that the mechanics and the chief engi- 
neer himself were Europeans, and that 
there was no doubt that information 
was leaking over to the enemy some- 
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how or other. And that is how it came 
about that the motor boat was in 
charge only of Turkish soldiery when 
it was needed, for urgent private pur- 
poses, by Captain Yearsley’s party. 
The most amusing feature of the case 
was the acrimonious correspondence 
kept up between the chief engineer and 
the local military authority for a con- 
siderable period afterward, both being 
perfectly convinced that the boat had 
been stolen by the myrmidons, and at 
the instigation of the other. 

Velemedik was the headquarters of 
the railway construction; and there 
were a good few enemy railway men 
still there, without whose assistance it 
would have been impossible to have 
kept the line running. The station lies 
at the bottom end of a narrow pear- 
shaped valley, the hills running up to 
the snows very steeply all round, and 
invariably terminating at the top in 
sheer cliffs. This gives the gorge its 
peculiarly wild and beautiful appear- 
ance. A great deal of the pine forest 
had disappeared into the furnaces of 
the locomotives; but the trees still 
bristle on the more inaccessible ridges 
away up against the sky. It snowed 
and rained every day, which effectu- 
ally disposed of certain designs on the 
ibex of these hills, which one had been 
secretly cherishing. 

The excellent two-ply huts which 
the Germans had built were, however, 
most comfortable, with a wood stove 
roaring in every room. And luckily 
we seized upon the only day it did not 
rain to visit the Cilician Gates, one of 
the German motors being still in run- 
ning order. The road from Bozanti has 
been re-aligned and improved during 
the War. It is badly corduroyed by 
heavy lorry traffic, which is not sur- 
prising when one considers that, until 
the tunnels were through, it had to 
carry the whole of the supplies and 
munitions for the Turkish forces both 
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in Palestine and Mesopotamia. Our 
driver turned out to be a man who had 
driven across the desert from Mosul 
on the Tigris not long before, so any 
sort of a metaled road was a treat to 
him. 

- As far as the Gates the country is 
not very impressive, the valley being 
comparatively broad and flat, and the 
heights on either side neither great nor 
precipitous. Near the top of the Pass 
we came across one more testimony to 
the pushfulness of German coloniza- 
tion. In Palestine their industrious 
little colonies are frequent enough, but 
one hardly expected to come across a 
specimen planted down on top of the 
Taurus. There it was, however, and, if 
uninviting, at least it was capable of 
expansion. 

On the watershed stands a square 
stone fort, built eighty years ago by 
that arch-adventurer Mohammed Ali; 
a reminder of the last great sweep of an 
army from Egypt, through Palestine 
and Syria, to Aleppo. Mohammed 
Ali’s army marched on to Konia and 
smashed up the last of the Turkish 
armies there, after which that faithful 
vassal of the Sublime Porte conceived 
the pleasantry of protesting the com- 
plete loyalty of his intentions, and of 
requesting the Sultan’s permission for 
his army to march on to Brusa. 

From the watershed one runs down 
a mile or so toward a sheer gray cliff, 
many hundreds of feet high, which ap- 
pears to block the valley like a gigantic 
stone dam. It is not till close under it 
that one perceives the cleft, sheer and 
clean as a sword-cut, through which 
the road turns suddenly and darts. 
So narrow is the passage between the 
perpendicular rock walls that there is 
only just room for the road and the 


little mountain stream to pass along- - 


side. On either hand the bare rock 


goes soaring up and up, smooth and 
implacable, till one feels like a cock- 
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roach caught between a liner’s side and 
the dock wall. 

The present road has been remade 
fairly recently; but, plain for all men 
to see, run the remains of the old road. 
Cut by hand out of the living rock, the 
marks of the chisel still clear upon its 
flanks, the right angle of its inner cor- 
ner bears witness through the cen- 
turies to the happy immunity from 
labor troubles of its designers. Who 
they were, or how many centuries ago 
the road was driven, are points not yet 
definitely known. But it is at least 
certain that the old Hittite Kingdom 
must have relied largely on this Pass 
for its communications; and that, too, 
long before the days of the great battle 
with the Egyptians and subsequent 
treaty which Rameses II pictured so 
graphically on the walls of Karnak. 
Since those days every tide of invasion 
into or out of Europe has swept through 
these gates. Out of the East first, the 
Cimmerii; back from the West, with 
a rush and a sweep that still leaves our 
imaginations tingling, that tidal wave 
that was Alexander. The Persian flood 
flowing spasmodic toward Europe, and 
the steady tide of Rome setting the 
other way, through generation after 
generation. The legions tramping 
slowly, heavy-laden, backwards and 
forwards through this slit, blocked 
with snow in winter, stifling and airless 
in summer; the long slow swing of 
legionaries ceasing as they cleared the 
Gates, and came to a halt; the men sit- 
ting down stiffly, taking off their ‘tin 
hats’ and rumbling out the Latin equi- 
valent of ‘This pack ’Il well 
break my back.’ And they left 
their marks on the rocks of the Pass, 
just in the same way that our regi- 
ments have left their marks on the 
crags of a hill station of the Indian 
frontier. 

Here and there on both sides — on 
the jambs of the Gates so to speak — 
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are carved Roman altars, rough Latin 
inscriptions, names. The road must 
have been well looked after by the 
Romans till the Arabs swarmed up 
from the south and whirled away the 
debris of the Empire. After that, with 
one little exception, the current set 
steadily westwards. Horde after hun- 
gry horde of Barbarians — Seljuks and 
Mongols — Tartars and Turks — 
never again the European, carrying 
with him his orderly tradition, his con- 
structive sense, that desire for stability, 
for permanence, which is implicit in his 
institutions as in his buildings, so that 
for the last twelve hundred years the 
Cilician Gates have been not the Gates 
of Europe, but the entry thereto. 

One exception comes to mind, the 
great and romantic pilgrimage of the 
Crusaders. Through these Gates there 
pressed at the heels of Tancred that 
queer medley of Christian peoples that 
formed the First Crusade; six hundred 
thousand strong it was, according to 
some authorities; half that number ac- 
cording to others; and the modern 
skeptical historian would reduce it even 
further, but at any count a very con- 
siderable force, even by the standards 
of to-day. 

A motley crowd of every nationality 
in Europe, and of every class. Horse 
and foot, knight and vassal and bur- 
gess; unorganized, diverse, polyglot; 
yet so fired by enthusiasm, so animated 
by one common purpose, that nothing 
could stop them. Undeterred by diffi- 
culties of supply and transport that 
would stagger the most ruthless of up- 
to-date Q. officers, they marched 
steadily from the Bosphorus to Pales- 
tine without a single reverse; captured 
and held the whole of Syria, and 
stormed Jerusalem in a frenzy of 
slaughter. ‘Bathing in the winepress 
of the Lord,’ and ‘the juice of the 
grapes of the wrath of the Lord,’ they 
called it, and repaired forthwith to the 
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Holy Sepulchre, there to join their 
blood-stained hands in supplication to 
the gentle Christ. 

Through these Cilician Gates 
tramped also a great part of the Second 
and Third Crusades. During the latter, 
it is true, a German contingent under 
Frederick tried to avoid the Gates, and 
to find another way round by way of 
the Desert of Armenia. Only a thou- 
sand of them survived to reach their 
destination. 

And finally, through the Gates came 
from Asia that teaching which changed 
the whole mental attitude of Europe — 
Christianity. Christianity, which has 
become the most characteristic and 
universal mark of a European. From 
Asia it came to Asia Minor, to Cilicia. 
From Cilicia, and especially from Tau- 
rus, its strongest and quickest growth 


-commenced northwards and _ west- 


wards. That way the road lies through 
the Cilician Gates— the ‘Gates of 


Europe.’ 


[The Manchester Guardian] 


THE PEOPLE OF THE 
COMPOUND 


BY A. W. HOWLETT 


ONE wonders whose are those silent 
shadow-like forms that drift about on 
the confines of the compound, passing 
and repassing behind the clumps of 
bamboos and the tall Ionic columns of 
the cactuses, melting away into noth- 
ing whenever the sahib’s eyes fall on 
them, coming and going like the 
ghosts in the land of shades. Very 
rarely are their voices raised; at the 
most comes a subdued murmur from 
the huts hidden away there under the 
mighty peepul tree, and the quiet 
whimpering of children. In the eve- 
ning there comes the incense of burn- 
ing wood subtly filling ail the atmo- 
sphere, so that years after, as he passes 
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perhaps some gamekeeper’s lodge in 
the woods and sniffs the brown smoke 
from the low, squat chimneys, the 
mind of the sahib goes back like a 
flash to his old home in India, and for 
the moment it is all there before him. 
He loves the green woods of his own 
damp island as a man who has learned 
to love them through long separation, 
but it is with a sigh-born reversion of 
his memory to that great dusty quad- 
rangle, with its jungle of tall grasses 
and strange vegetation, its few par- 
terres of flowers hard by the deep 
veranda of the creeper-clad bungalow, 
that he feels again in the wind that 
long-treasured taint of the wood- 
smoke. 

Save for their offices, so punctually 
and faithfully performed, he might 
stay long in the bungalow, were he a 
newcomer, without knowing whose 
were the hands which ministered to 
his comfort. True, he may see the 
bhisti in the early morning hours and 
water which is ever on his back,. like 
the world on an atlas. But where he 
lives, sleeps, or eats, these are insolu- 
ble mysteries. And ‘in the evening he 
will find his horse waiting by the door, 
beside it squatting on the drive its 
ever-attendant syce. He, too, is a 
mystery in all save those few evening 
hours, but he is understood to occupy 
one of the mud huts that hide away in 
the leafage on the far edge of the com- 
pound. He has a wife there, too, but 
she is. probably only a stop-gap, for, 
marriage being in India a rite too ex- 
pensive for poor men like him, he 
makes the best of the business by 
keeping, like the sailor, a wife in every 
port. ; 

Beyond the low mud wall of th 
compound, with its hirsute fringes of 
cactus, stretches the infinite Indian 
plain with its island-like villages and 
its clumps of great trees. Ever the air 
about it is shot with the wheeling flight 
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of birds, vultures, hawks, and kites, 
whose gyrations lend emphasis to its 
seeming vastness and emptiness. The 
river in the distance flashes, and flash- 
es again, like a sword half drawn and 
replaced. If the sahib, weary with his 
closed doors, steps out on the veranda, 
where the hot blast catches him like a 
dragon’s breath, he may chance to see 
a coolie woman, inimitably graceful 
for all her ragged and dusty sarhi and 
the clanking copper on her arms and 
ankles, probably the appendage of one 
of his male retainers, wandering about. 
to gather sticks. 

It is as well India is a hot country 
and there is seldom need of fuel save 
for cooking purposes, for sticks are few 
and small. Many of those that lie 
about crumble to powder as soon as 
they are touched, thanks to the myr- 
iad and indefatigable white ants. She 
has a small bundle on her head, bal- 
anced with an unfailing equipoise. 
Whenever she comes on a fresh stick 
she stands still above it — without a 
bend in her tall, lissome body, picks it 
up with her toes, lifts her foot to her 
hand, and then places it along with 
the rest on the bundle upon her head. 
No one else is moving. If she sees the 
sahib watching her she melts away 
into the bushes. Least seen of all, 
perhaps, is the dhobi, who seldom 
shows himself to the Presence save 
when, perchance, the Presence’s best 
shirt is missing and he is there on the 
veranda with deep salaams and tears 
in his eyes and long-winded regrets for 
the dishonesty of the whole race of 
dhobies (with but the one exception). 

Lowest of all, but perhaps the most 
useful, is the poor ‘sweeper.’ He was 
born a sweeper, and a sweeper he must 
remain even if you should endow him 
with a fortune to buy up the whole 
bazaar. Perhaps it is the inevitable- 
ness of his fate that makes him so con- 
tented, since he knows that no efforts 
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of his can alter it. Lowly as is his of- 
fice, he endures it with far more dig- 
nity than does many a more highly- 
placed individual his seat on an office 
stool or some echoing rostrum. His 
every movement, his salaams, his for- 
titude, make him a real nature’s gen- 
tleman. When he comes to your 
bathhouse door he pauses and coughs 
diligently as a warning of his entry. 
What he does he does so well that he 
elevates his simple business to a pro- 
fession. And true it is that what he 
does no one else can do. When your 
‘bearer’ or the other servants call him, 
it is by a name of cruel irony — ‘Ma- 
haraj!’ But the humor of the East is 
ever sardonic, and wit when it flashes 
out is nearly always at another’s ex- 
pense, nor does it reck anything of the 
lowliness of its target. 

Your most independent servant is 
the cook. His calling makes him a man 
of the world. He has to go ruffling it in 
the bazaar to buy your honor’s chick- 
ens and butter and what not. He can 
do anything anywhere at any time in 
the culinary line. If you want to go 
out into the jungle for a week-end 
shoot you tell the cook to ‘make band- 
obust,’ and he arranges everything. 
His cookhouse is rather like an ammu- 
nition dump after an air raid, but he 
can find everything. If you want a 
meal at two in the morning, he is as 
ready as he is at breakfast-time. He 
knows that the sahib has an objection 
to flies, and that he insists on a certain 
rigid ritual of cleanliness, and he does 
his best to accommodate the sahib. 
Out in the camp he makes his stove of 
a hole in the ground and a small bank 
of baked mud or mutti, and thereon 
he prepares dinner — soup, salmon 
fish (as he calls it), chops, and banana 
‘flitters.’ 

The ‘bearer’ of your household is, of 
course, the Lord High Everything. 


He admits visitors to see your honor 
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on official matters, if they make it 
worth his while; he keeps your clothes 
and cupboards; waits on you at table; 
wears your belt with badge on it; all 
as silently as your-own shadow. With 
his .bare feet he patters noiselessly 
from room to room, closing the door 
in. the morning when the morning suns 
begins to heat up the earth, and throws 
ing them open in the evening when the 
fiercest of the heat is done. He makes 
up your bed on the lawn and arranges 
the mosquito curtains over it, and the 
first thing you hear in the morning 
when you awake, when light has re- 


’ turned once more to the face of the 


world and the multitudes of birds begin 
their choruses, is his soft, insinuating 
Huzoor! Huzoor! as he sets down be- 
side you the teapot and the dish of 
toast. 

They are a friendly lot, indeed, who 
steal into your affections before you 
are aware. Small as their parts seem, 
they love them and take an interest in 
them. Only when a mem-sahib arrives 
on the scene things begin to change a 
little. They know then that cupboards 
will be kept locked, that there will ‘be 
curtains and carpets and such ethere- 
alities as china, all distressful to the 
soul; that the kitchen will cease to be 
a sort of village club; that there will 
be tiresome formalities, handling of 
‘tikkuts,’ the visiting cards of callers 
on silver salvers, which, again, will 
take a deal of polishing to keep them 
bright and moonlike. And with all 
this there will be no increased possibil- 
ities of those small perquisites which, 
in the guise of petty trading, add so 
much to the zest of a ‘bearer’s” life. 
So he comes in sadly and with a down- 
cast air informs his sahib that an 
uncle — one of many kept for these 
occasions— has finished (that is, died) 
in the Punjab, and it will be necessary 
for him to leave, but the sahib will 
give him a good ‘chit,’ and some day, 
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when all, or nearly all, his uncles are 
dead, he will come back and do ‘now- 
kri’ again. 

These are the average servants of an 
Indian official or of an officer with an 
Indian regiment, and any ordinary 
sahib who is a ‘ pukka sahib’ may lool. 
to be served by men like these. 


[Le Temps] 


THE SORROWS OF THE 
RECENTLY RICH 


BY ADOLPHE ADERER 


It is not only in these days of ours 
that the recently rich have had 
to endure their share of ridicule and 
criticism. Petronius, in Trimalchio’s 
Feast, has painted for us a parvenu of 
Rome with all his vanity and self- 
esteem. He shows him at table among 
his hangers-on. ‘I was as poor as you 
are,’ says Trimalchio, ‘and my spirit 
has placed me where you see me. 
Believe me, if you have only a penny, 
it is because you are worth but a 
penny. A man’s wealth is estimated 
by his worth, which is fair enough. 
And behold how your friend, who was 
only a little frog, is now rich asa king.’ 

Trimalchio orders the plans of his 
magnificent tomb to be brought in 
and points to the inscription. ‘Here 
lies C. Pompeius Trimalchio, a worthy 
follower of Maecenas. Of his lands he 
left thirty millions, and he never fol- 
lowed a course of philosophy. Passer- 
by, I wish you the same fortune.’ 

Arbiter of elegance, purveyor of 
pleasure, and a kind of under-secretary 
for the fine arts, Petronius raises a 
laugh at the expense of the newly 
rich of the empire. The recently 
rich have never been popular. The 


holders of older fortunes consider their 
accession to riches as an usurpation 
and treat them as intruders. The poor 
are angered at seeing them rise above 
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their old estate. In all periods of 
history one finds parallel sentiments. 
The list of richississines who have 
perished because of their wealth is a 
long one; Enguerrand de Marigny, 
hanged at Montfaucon; Gerard de La 
Guette, saddled on a wooden horse 
with weights tied to his legs; Pierre 
Rémy, hanged at Montfaucon; Jean de 
Montaigu, decapitated in the market 
place; Pierre des Essarts, killed by the 
butchers of Burgundy; Pierre de Gyac, 
thrown into the river with a stone 
about his neck; Jean La Balue, im- 
prisoned at Loches in a cage of iron; 
Semblancay, hanged at Montfaucon 
together with Treasurer-General Pou- 
cher; Pierre Landais, Treasurer-Gen- 
eral of Bretagne, hanged. There was 
less joking in the middle ages. 

Jacques Coeur, at first an employee 
at the Mint of Bourges, had so great 
a fortune that there was a proverb 
existing, ‘rich as Jacques Coeur.’ 
And even as the others, Jacques Coeur 
was condemned. 

In the reign of Henry III, Nicolas 
Fromenteau, in his book, The Secret 
of Finance Unveiled, demanded that 
instead of creating new taxes to 
lighten the public debt of hundreds of 
millions of livres, this sum should be 
levied on the families who had re- 
cently acquired wealth. 

In the early days many of the 
speculators and farmers general of the 
old régime stood in great contrast to 
the luxuries with which they later 
surrounded themselves. Many of 
them had followed out the formula dear 
to the speculators of the third empire, 
and had come to Paris wearing wooden 
shoes, and with only thirty sous in 
their pockets. The famous Bragouze 
came to town provided with only five 
or six razors, with which he began a 
small barber’s business; Borda, arriving 
from Bayonue, wore rustic shoes or 
savates; Chambon came wearing a 
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flunkey’s livery; de La Gambaude was 
the son of a lackey and maid-servant; 
Dangé was a sometime lackey in ser- 
vice of de d’Argenson, lieutenant of 
police, and Savalette was the son of a 
pushcart peddler who sold pen’orths 
of vinegar in the streets of Paris. 

In the days of the great Revolution 
the farmers general, who were for 
the most part wealthy men and 
protectors of the arts and letters, were 
unable to live down the evil reputation 
inherited from their predecessors. In 
the Convention Claviere accused them 
of having stolen from the public a 
common fortune, three to four hundred 
millions. The Directory, however, 


showed itself more lenient to the ac- 
quirers of recent riches, and ridicule 
was almost the only arm directed 
against the traffickers in army supplies. 

One finds this note in the news- 
papers of the day, under the title, 
Insolent Luxury of an Apprentice Wig- 


maker. It is the account of a ball which 
had taken place at the Hotel Salm, 
today the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor. ‘A magnificent festival,’ wrote 
the journalist; ‘brilliant illumination 
and delightful music had gathered 
together a considerable crowd at the 
Hotel Salm on the sixteenth Thermi- 
dor. By the light of a thousand 
candles, shining in mirrors of the 
finest crystal, could be seen nymphs 
voluptuously dancing. Questions be- 
gan to be asked in the crowd about 
the affair.’ A well informed citizen 
stated that the proprietor of the palace 
was a some time apprentice wigmaker 
named Leuthraud, who had made a 
great deal of money out of stock job- 
bing. In addition to the Hotel Salm 
he had bought Bagatelle, the dozen 
horses of the Prince Croy (a famous 
team), and Mademoiselle Lange, to 
whom he gave ten thousand livres a 
day. ‘At these words,’ adds the 
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journalist, ‘a murmur of exasperation 
sounded through the mob and the 
nymphs and galants who were in the 
terraces hastened to take refuge in the 
Salm from the hostile sentiments of 
their fellow citizens.’ On the 18th of 
December, 1795, the Tableau de Paris 
painted the following picture of Leu- 
thraud’s fair companion: ‘Who is 
the elegantly dressed woman, seated 
in the royal loge at the opera, who daz- 
zles the spectators with her jewels. It is 
the wife of the stock-jobber, L—. Her 
husband used to work for six francs 
a day, but now that he has gone into 
the business of furnishing supplies to 
our defenders, he has exchanged his 
garret for the Hotel Salm.’ In spite 
of his protectors and the friends which 
his money had made for him, who had 
become Marquis of Beauregard, did 
not long enjoy his wealth and his 
palace. Complaints were made against 
him, and he was ordered by the courts 
to make certain restitutions, and these 
restitutions were his ruin. Who can 
tell what became of the opulent 
Madame L—? 

The satiric journals of the times 
were full of attacks on the newly rich 
and their families. The Miroir fre- 
quently published an imaginary letter 
full of silly malapropisms. Yet, after 
all, the recently richof the time probably 
managed to come out of it pretty well. 
If the public laughed at them, they 
laughed at the expense of the public. 
Probably our recently rich have in- 
herited this philosophy from their 
predecessors. The dramatists and 
critics of to-day can talk of nothing 
but their pearl necklaces, their li- 
mousines, and their luxurious recep- 
tions. But our friends of to-day do not 
deign to answer. They console them- 
selves with the thought that they can 
go out and buy a suit of clothes any 
time they want to. 





[The Chapbook] 
MEDITATION 


BY RICHARD ALDINGTION 


When at length you come; 

When I have caught from a distance 

The first murmur of iron wheels, 

Have watched through the darkness 

The sinuous line of lighted carriages — 

One of which holds you — roll nearer; 

When I see your uncertain shape 

Poised for a second in the glowing doorway. 
And feel you coming nearer, 

And hear again the sound of your voice, 

1 shall be happy. 

I shall be like a dark unfrequented hillside 
With cold grass and ragged trees and gorse, 
Melancholy, hushed and expectant, 

Under the soughing wind, 

When slowly the heavy broken clouds 

Are lighted by distant beams 

Of the full moon graciously rising. 

Gradually I shall be filled with light 

As the desolate hillside is softened with moon-rays; 
Gradually the sensation of your presence 
Will be diffused through me; 

Each one of my senses, suddenly alert and vigorous, 
Will be tremulously perceiving you, 
Absorbing you into me; 

That which is you | shall snare in my senses. 
Possess, exult over. 

And | shall know that this is happiness — 
To live in the same world at the same time 
With you. 
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[The Observer] 


ERASMUS AND LUTHER: 
A REVIEW 


BY DEAN INGE 


Tue Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge is to be congratulated 
on the publication of this learned and 
lengthy work,* which is an important 
contribution to historical research. 
The book has the appearance of being 
a fragment of a general history of 
toleration, planned on the scale of the 
American Lea’s history of the Inquisi- 
tion. If so, we have here a chapter 
which has grown into a large volume, 
and the author has wisely decided to 
be content for the present with a part 
only of the plan which he set before 
himself. The study of Erasmus and 
Luther is complete in itself, and covers 


much more than ‘their attitude to - 


toleration,’ a special aspect of their 
careers which is not always kept in 
sight. 

The lives of these two protagonists in 
a momentous struggle have an un- 
dying interest for posterity. The 
issues at stake in the sixteenth century 
are still very much alive. The conflict 
between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism is part of the never-ending battle 
between authority and freedom, be- 
tween discipline and independence. 
It is also, or was in the sixteenth 
century, a phase in the strife between 
Teutonic and Latin culture, a revolt of 
the North against the Mediterranean 
type of civilization imposed on ‘the 
world’ by Rome. Such a revolt 
became inevitable when almost. si- 
multaneously the treasures of Greek 
genius were recovered by the West, 
while Copernicus revealed new worlds 
in the skies and Columbus a new world 
beyond the ocean. The prestige of 
Rome shrank under these new dis- 


*Erasmus and Luther, by R.H. Murray, Litt.D. 
(S. P. C. K. 25s. net) 
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coveries, and Luther headed a move- 
ment which on one side was consciously 
German and national. 

Another kind of interest is aroused 
by comparing the two men, Erasmus 
and Luther, types of strongly-con- 
trasted characters. Erasmus is the 
man of ideas, Luther the man of 
action. The one stands for evolution, 
the other for revolution. Erasmus 
wishes to reform the church from with- 
in, without a breach and without 
violence. The new knowledge, . he 
thinks, will sweep away most of the 
abuses; humanism has already made 
a conquest of the Vatican, and the 
absurdities of the ignorant monks may 
be killed by ridicule. Luther is driven 
by the storm which he raised himself. 
At first he has no idea of disrupting 
the church; but, when challenged by 
authority, he declares war without 
scruple. He is narrow and violent, 
even cruel at times, as when he takes 
the responsibility for the torrents of 
blood spilt in quelling the Peasants’ 
Revolt, and feels no remorse for 
it. He is, as Dr. Murray says, a Ger- 
man of the Bismarck type; and the 
resemblance extends to his opportun- 
ism, for he never lost sight of what was 
practicable at each crisis. 

Erasmus, timid conservative as he 
sometimes appeared, was the begetter 
of ideas which cut deeper into the 
medieval structure of society than 
did Luther’s reforms; for Lutheranism, 
once established, became a stationary 
ecclesiastical institution, but human- 
ism was compelled to go on with its 
work of emancipating the human mind 
from all the old fetters. But neither 
Erasmus nor Luther foresaw the future 
developments of their ideas. Like 
other reformers, they built far other- 
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‘wise than they knew. The Thirty 


Years’ War, the French Revolution, 
the modern German Em; ire, all grew 
from seeds sown in the early part of 
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the sixteenth century. It is quite 
impossible to guess what course the 
history of Europe would have taken 
if Erasmus and Luther had never 
lived. 

Dr. Murray traces with great skill 
the development in the views of the 
two men, their influence upon each 
other, and the inevitable rupture be- 
tween them. He also shows how 
Luther brought back theology under 
the yoke of Augustine, from which 
the schoolmen had partially set it free. 
Erasmus also was in revolt against St. 
Thomas Aquinas, being influenced in 
this direction by the Englishman, 
John Colet. In spite of the sophistry 
and unreality of many scholastic dis- 
putations, the revival of Augustinian- 
ism has prokably been a misfortune 
to Christianity. The denial of free- 
will has, paradoxically, been associated 
with a very robust and determined 
type of character; but the hardness 
and rigidity of Augustine’s thoughts 
have repelled many who would have 
found happiness in a gentler and more 
human religion. 

The volume ends with a long ap- 
pendix on the doctrine of progress. 
The subject does not at first sight seem 
to be closely connected with Erasmus 
and Luther. But Dr. Murray sees 
quite rightly that the doctrine has had 
an enormous influence upon modern 
religious thought, and that it had 
not yet begun to stir men’s minds in 
the sixteenth century, when the force 


of medieval ways of thinking was 
still very strong, and when the joy 
of recovering the wisdom of the past 
was sufficient without making drafts 
on the future. The essay on the idea 
of progress traces the fluctuations 
of thought on the subject from classi- 
cal antiquity to our own day, and is 
illustrated by many opposite quota- 
tions. The conclusion is that history 
is a true development, and therefore 
both permanent and __progresssive. 
Extremists on both sides are in error; 
they have sought to simplify too 
much a problem which is in reality 
complex. Conservatives and reformers 
must learn to do justice to each other, 
for each has grasped one side of the 
truth. But there have been times 
when no real progress can be recorded; 
the later ages of antiquity were one of 
these, and it is therefore easy to 
understand why the idea of progress 
was very faintly held under the 
Roman Empire and in the dark ages 
which followed its disruption. 

The book contains a few slips in 
scholarship. In a quotation from 
Eoban of Hesse, which is given twice, 
‘missus’ is printed for ‘minus,’ pro- 
ducing a line which will neither scan 
nor construe. Simonides of Amorgos 
is twice named as Simonides of Argos. 
And there is a misprint in the quotation 
from Seneca on p. 434. These slips 
can be easily corrected if, as may be 
hoped, a second edition of this excellent 
book is called for. 
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AN AUGUST DAY 


Too drowsy is the sky: waves, long and 
lean, 

Creep to the burning sand and die 
unseen. 


The sapless grass is withered; all the 
trees 
Stand motionless, until a sullen breeze 


Stirs fitfully the leaves to dim surprise, 
And, hot with summer, in the forest 
dies. 


There is no life; no song of joyous bird 
Breaks through the silence that can 
just be heard. 


The sky is ashen white: the burning 
sun 

Has bleached the blue of Heaven, and 
the dun 


Rank undergrowth beneath the dream- 
ing pines 

Is hot and brittle like abandoned vines. 

A lizard glows upon the dust-white 
road; 

A bed of stones marks where the river 
flowed 


Last April when the rains of spring 
were here. 

And swans sulk largely on the yellow 
mere. 


[The New Witness] 
BEFORE AND AFTER 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN 





There is nothing new but only Before 


and After, : 

Before you went and after you left 
me alone 

Before is a garden green of roses and 
laughter, 


After is a gray world, cold as a stone. 


Did I shed any tears and you there to 
dry them 

Truest, lovingest, nobody’s, only 
mine own 
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Tears, my beloved! but sweet in your 
arms to cry them, 
Now you are cold to my sorrow, cold 
as a stone. 


Before — why did I fret, why was I 
grieving? 
We were enough for each other who 
had such love. 
Could you come back to me, darling, 
warm and living, 
Nothing could hurt me, having you 
was enough. 


But it is After — Before is so dim in 
distance, 
Not to be counted by days that fled 
and the years 
We lived, we loved, we were glad in 
another existence. ; 
Now it is After: Before is hidden in 
tears. 





[The Chapbook 
_ ROMANCE 
BY NARCISSE WOOD 


The man and woman behind me on the 
bus 

Talk to each other incessantly 

Of the tram services to Wood Green 
and Southgate. 

And she tells him 

What time Father has to start in the 
morning 

To get to work. And that reminds him 

That his sister Ada 

Has just started going to business. . . . 

The night is dark and very sweet, 

Like a bed of pansies, almost black. 

Our bus thinks itself a chariot 

Rushing through glory. 

There is splendor in the roaring trains 

Thundering below us under the bridge. 

O the long smoke-tails peacocked with 
sparks! 

And all the time the man and woman 
behind me on the bus 

Make conversation to each other 

About the tram services to Wood 
Green and Southgate. 

Yet they are lovers and his arm clasps 
her body 

Even while he lights his cigarette. 

















